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HE purpose of this paper is twofold: first, to show that 
the treatise De anima, attributed to Robert Grosseteste, is 
(for the most part, at least) nothing but an abbreviated and 
somewhat altered duplicate of certain parts of the Summa of 
Philip the Chancellor; and secondly, to suggest an explanation 
of this unexpected relationship. The explanation I shall pro- 
‘pose is that the first mentioned treatise is a reportatio* of lec- 
tures given by Philip at the University of Paris some years 
before the final composition of his great Summa, into which 
those lectures, after a certain amount of revision, were incor- 
porated; and that the reportatio was probably made by Robert 
Grosseteste, while studying at Paris, about the years 1208- 
1210. 3 
Before taking up these points directly, it is necessary to give 
a brief account of the two works in question, and especially of 
the controversy regarding the authenticity of the De anima 
ascribed to Grosseteste. Fortunately, this controversy has not 
yet reached a stage of great complication. It is limited to two 
important documents: the introductory remarks of Dr. Lud- 
wig Baur, who first published the De anima, and an article in 


* That is, a student’s notes of lectures dictated by the professor. 
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The New Scholasticism, in which Mr. 8. Harrison Thomson 
undertook to correct and to complete Baur’s statements. 

In the year 1912, Dr. Baur edited, in Baeumker’s Bevtrage, 
a considerable number of Grosseteste’s philosophical works, 
among them a T'ractatus de anima." The latter occupies 32 
pages of small print, and is made up of 24 quaesita, some of 
which are roughly grouped into larger quaestiones,— the 
question concerning the soul,” “the question concerning the 
intellect.” In each quaesitum (which I shall hereafter call 
“ question ”), the usual procedure is to propose a number of 
objections, to answer them, and to give positive arguments for 
the solution adopted; although this procedure is not followed 
in a very fixed or regular way.” Only one manuscript contain- 
ing the work has been discovered, namely, Digby 104, which 
once belonged to the library of Thomas Allen, and is now in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford.’ In it the De anima occupies 
ff. 1-20. Baur assigned this part of the codex to the thirteenth 
century, and implied that it was written towards the close of 
that century (p. 113*: die noch dem 13. Jahrhundert ange- 
hort). At the top of the first page, of which Thomson has 
published a photograph,* stands the following superscription: 
Tractatus beati Roberti Grosseteste Lincolniensis episcopi de 
anima, in a hand different from that which wrote the treatise 
itself, and later. According to Baur (p. 114*), this title “ is 
due to a hand of the late fourteenth, or perhaps the fifteenth 
century, as I conclude from the writing.” The only early 


18 Beitrége, vol. IX, pp. 242-274. All my references to Grosseteste’s 
works indicate the pages of this volume. 

*The structure of the questions is not always so simple and regular as 
Baur’s way of editing them suggests. Thus in question 1, the solutio, 
printed in heavy type, refers only to the two difficulties which immediately 
precede it. One would like to know, too, whether the numbering of the 
questions was found in the manuscript, or has been added by the editor. 

* Baur gives an account of the codex in his Introduction, pp. 113*-121*. 

‘Facing the first page of his article, “ The De anima of R. Grosseteste,” 
in The New Scholasticism, VII, 1933, pp. 201-221. 
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reference he could find to the work, is a phrase in a book of 
Wyclif (71384). A marginal note in codex Digby 98, by a 
fifteenth century hand, reads: idem dicit Lincolniensis, secundo 
de anima, quod sensus, cuius virtus activa. The doubt as to the 
authenticity of the work, generated by the absence of suff- 
cient external testimony, is confirmed (according to Baur) by 
internal analysis, and especially by the fact that Grosseteste, in 
his certainly genuine writings, never makes use of the method 
of questions, with objections, answers and solution. Further- 
more there are certain phrases that seem to indicate that this 
treatise was originally part of a larger work: ideo proposita est 
quaestio de anima; ponit enim quaedam corpora; quaere infra 
xxxvi. Consequently the editor concludes that the treatise 
must be looked upon as “ very dubious” (p. 120*), a verdict 
which was generally accepted up to the time when Mr. 
Thomson’s article appeared. 

The latter sets out to establish that the De anima has the 
right to a place among the genuine works of the bishop of 
Lincoln. His main argument is based on the paleographical 
evidence. The writing, he maintains, points to a late twelfth 
century hand, so that the manuscript cannot be dated later than 
the first years of the thirteenth century. As to the exceedingly 
important superscription, Mr. Thomson writes (p. 206): “It 
is clearly of the thirteenth century ”; several of its peculiarities 
are “ unmistakably characteristic of the English chancery hand 
of the second third of the thirteenth century.” He is, more- 
over, able to cite a reference of William of Ware (about 1290) 
to a work of Grosseteste on the soul (p. 207): Item Lin- 
colniensis super secundum (or super 1.)° de anima dicit ex- 
presse quod eadem virtus est in aure auditiva et in oculo vi- 
siva, which thought (as Thomson shows) is clearly contained 


* Art. cit., p. 207. Super l. no doubt means super librum, Ware mistaking 
the treatise for questions on Aristotle’s book. It was Msgr. Pelzer who 
found these references, in two Vatican mas. 
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in certain statements of the De anima. Examining thereafter 
the contents of the treatise, and comparing it with unquestion- 
ably genuine works of Grosseteste, the author finds nothing that 
excludes and much that confirms its authenticity. Finally, 
on account of the early date assigned to the manuscript, Mr. 
Thomson feels justified in drawing further conclusions: that 
(p. 208) “ it is, in all likelihood, his earliest work,” and that it 
was probably written while Grosseteste was studying at Paris, 
i. e., about 1209, or soon after. 

Maurice De Wulf, in the latest edition of his History of 
Medieval Philosophy,° is of the opinion that Mr. Thomson has 
established his case for the authenticity of the work avec beau- 
coup de vraisemblance. The latter is certainly correct in say- 
ing that the hand-writing of the codex bears more affinity to 
that of the end of the twelfth century than to that of the thir- 
teenth. Hence it should not be dated later than the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. As to the superscription, Mr. 
Thomson is a much more competent judge than anyone I have 
been able to consult, and consequently I accept his decision, i. e., 
that it belongs to the second third of the thirteenth century, 
with this observation: that the expression beati Roberti proves 
it to have been written after Grosseteste’s death, 1253. Let 
us say, then, the second half of the century. ‘‘ We know,” says 
Mr. Thomson (p. 206), “that he was studying at Paris for a 
period of time about 1209.” Although no document has been 
unearthed, so far as I am aware, which makes it certain that 
Grosseteste studied at Paris, his biographers regard the fact 
as very probable; * and granting that he did, the most likely 
time would be about the years 1208-1210. With regard to Mr. 
Thomson’s arguments from internal evidence, they are seri- 


* Louvain, 1936, II, p. 92. 

* Besides editing works of Grosseteste (Beitrige, IX), Baur has published 
a long study of his philosophy, in Beitrége, XVIII, 4-5, 1917. In this 
volume he discusses the question (pp. 4-6) whether Grosseteste studied at 
Paris, and is of opinion that he probably did, some time between 1200 and 
1214. 
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ously affected by the dependence of the De anima on Philip the 
Chancellor’s Summa, a dependence which, of course, both Dr. 
Baur and Mr. Thomson were ignorant of. 

The observations of both these scholars are, I think, correct. 
The former was right in pointing out that the style and method 
of the De anima are not those of Grosseteste, and that the treat- 
ise bears the marks of having been composed as part of a larger 
work. Nevertheless, Mr. Thomson did well not to let such con- 
siderations obscure the strong evidence for the authenticity of 
the work. And although the latter may seem to some rather 
bold in drawing his further inferences,—that the De anima 
was an early work, composed while Grosseteste was studying at 
Paris, about 1209,—he thereby corroborates, in a most welcome 
way, a conclusion which I myself had reached, even before 
reading his article, from quite different premises. 

While preparing an edition of the principal questions on the 
soul to be found in Philip the Chancellor’s Summa,’ I noticed 
that the first half-dozen questions of Grosseteste’s De anima 
treat the same subjects in the same order as a series of questions 
in the Summa; and that the content of the former is borrowed 
almost entirely from the latter, the very wording being the 
same, although with much abbreviation, omission and trans- 
position. Other parts of the De anima are apparently more 
independent; while still others, towards the end of the treatise, 
are little else than transcriptions of questions of the Summa, 
with a few sentences or paragraphs left out. Nor is there any 
likelihood that the De anima is an original work of Grosseteste 
or of someone else, which Philip merely paraphrased. As 


Dom Lottin observes: ‘ Everyone who has read the Chancel- 
lor, knows how extremely independent he is with regard to his 


* Ha summa Philippi Cancellarii Quaestiones de anima, in the series 
Opuscula et textus of Grabmann and Pelster, Aschendorff, Miinster; with 
introd., notes, and critical apparatus (6 mss.). The book should be in print 
by the time this article appears. Although the titles of all 30 questions in 
Philip’s section on the soul are given, only 12 are edited,—those which 
contain his general psychology. 
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predecessors.” ° His carefully stated, richly documented argu- 
ments could never have been derived from the bald and simple 
enthymemes which so often stand in their place in the De anima. 
It is noticeable, too, that in the latter, the longer and more com- 
plicated reasonings, which could not easily be put into a few 
words, frequently disappear. Furthermore, it has been seen that 
Baur pointed out certain phrases which seem to indicate that 
the De anima was originally part of a larger work, or (we may 
add) of a more extensive course. Another such indication is 
the fact that the author (p. 260), after announcing six ques- 
tions On the intellect, omits the fourth and fifth, perhaps 
because he found them too theological. Finally, if we admit 
that Grosseteste wrote the De anima, it is altogether unlikely 
that the Chancellor, who was some ten years his senior, should 
have appropriated the young Englishman’s treatise. Other ar- 
guments might easily be added to these; but it seems rather 
futile to labor a point, which no one, who compares the two 
works, is likely to call into question. 

This is as good a place as any to introduce a few remarks 
about Philip and his Summa. Philip was Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris from the year 1218, until his death in the year 
1236. It is not known at what date he edited his Summa 
Quaestionum in its final and complete form, but various indi- 
cations point to the year 1230 or thereabouts. This great syn- 
thetic work is of a predominantly theological nature, and has 


been commonly called Swmma de bono, because its materials 


have been selected and grouped in function of the idea of the 

Good. The section on the soul, one of the bona creata, is 

brought in towards the beginning of the work, and includes 30 

questions, dealing with the soul as the image of God, the dis- 

tinction of its faculties, free will, synderesis; and then, at the 

end of the section (questions xxii-xxx),*° a series of more 
* Recherches de théol. ancienne et médiévale, 1930, p. 314. 


7° The questions are not numbered in the mss. As to their titles, they 
are found, almost identical, in several of the earliest codices. 
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general theses on the soul’s origin, its quantity, its union with 
the body, and its existence in place and time. With the ex- 
ception of a few scattered questions, the Summa has not yet 
been published.** The present writer’s edition of 12 selected 
questions on the soul, includes the last 9 of the section. With 
regard to the parts of Grosseteste’s treatise which go beyond 
these 12 questions, I have not, in some cases, been able to find 
corresponding passages in Philip. The only manuscript at my 
disposition, Vat. Lat. 7669, is written (like all the others I 
have seen of the Summa) in a small, cramped, difficult hand, 
has no table of questions, and does not carry the titles of the 
questions inserted in their places by the rubricist. Besides, 
Philip often introduces long discussions, to which the titles of 
the questions, or the words with which he begins them, give no 
clue. It has been possible, however, to trace the dependence 
far enough, for the purpose of this study. 

Since the correspondence of the De anima with the Summa 
varies considerably from one question, or set of questions, to 
another, it will not be sufficient to study a single example. I 
propose, rather, to run over the whole work, in order to convey 
some idea both of the correspondence and of the variation. 
Awkward repetition of the same formulas can be avoided by 
calling the treatise attributed to Grosseteste GR, and Philip’s 
work PH. 

After a brief summary of the errors concerning the origin of 
the soul, taken from the beginning of Philip’s question on this 
subject, GR lays down the following program (p. 242): Ideo 
proposita est quaestio de anima, circa quam quattuor quaesita 
sunt: primum est de origine animae; secundum, de immor- 
talitate; tertium, de quantitate; quartum, de unione eius ad 


%1 Mr. H. Meylan made Philip’s Summa the subject of a thesis presented 
at the Dcole nat. des chartes, Paris, in 1927. But neither the thesis (so far 
as I know), nor the critical text which was to accompany it, has yet been 
published. It seems that the latter will shortly appear in the Archives 
@histoire doctrinale of Gilson and Théry. 
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corpus, utrum scil. per medium vel sine medio sit unita. These 
very questions, in this order, are dealt with by Philip, in his 
section on the soul, questions xxii-xxviii. The latter does not 
here outline his plan, because he had already done so at the 
beginning of the section. Although there are four quaesita, 
they are developed by GR in six questions, by PH in seven, the 
extra one being due to the fact that the question on immor- 
tality has been divided into two. GR omits parts of PH’s dis- 
cussion, and abbreviates the rest; here and there a text or 
paragraph has been transferred from one question to another; 
occasionally a new argument or text appears in GR, or an argu- 
ment is more fully developed. The first question furnishes a 
very good example in which to study these changes, with a 
view to determining how the De anima is related to Philip’s 
Summa. The point to be established is that souls were made 
by God, not from his own substance, but out of nothing. GR 
begins by setting forth eight concise reasons in favor of the 
thesis, all of which are to be found, in the same order, though 
much more fully developed, in PH, with the exception of the 
fifth, which reads: item, divina essentia est simplicissima; ergo 
quidquid in ipsa est, est ipsa. Sed animae non sunt ipsa; ergo 
non sunt de ipsa. Philip supposes, but does not formulate, this 
rather obvious reasoning. More interesting are the seventh 
and eighth arguments. Philip is content to show that the notion 
of a preexisting materia spiritualts involves contradiction, and 
consequently that the soul could not have been formed from 
it. GR goes on (p. 243, Item Boethius . . .) to refute at 
some length the thesis that the soul (or an angel) is composed of 
matter and form. He appears to admit, moreover, “ that 
quo est designates form, quod est designates matter,”’ and says 
“that in the soul and in an angel quo est and quod est are the 
same in reality, but not in thought; for the soul, unlike God, 
receives external composition.” In PH, this problem is amply 
dealt with elsewhere, in a question regarding the angelic na- 
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ture,’? and (very summarily) in the first question of the section 
on the soul. He, too, denies that spiritual substances are com- 
posed of matter and form; but he will not concede that quod est 
and quo est are equivalent to matter and form, since the latter 
are physical components, whereas the former “ pertain not to 
the physicist, but to the metaphysician; and this sort of com- 
position is to be found in (created) intelligences.” Finally, 
the objection from Genesis ii, Requievit Deus etc., does not 
really belong to this question, but to the following, and it is 
there alone that Philip introduces it.** 

GR displays more apparent originality in this question than 
in any other of the group we are considering. It is best to ask 
ourselves at once how the variations pointed out, fit in with 
our reportatio theory? The argument, added by GR, from 
the divine simplicity, raises no difficulty: it is just the sort 
of obvious reasoning, which Philip would readily have dropped 
in his final edition of the question, or which the reportator 
could easily have added. Again, the suppression of the argu- 
ment from Genesis in the first question, is best explained as 
an improvement introduced by Philip in his work of revision. 
As to the question of the soul’s composition, it may well have 
been discussed in this place originally, after the manner of 
GR; in which case Philip would not till later on have arrived 
at his subtle doctrine concerning the quod est—quo est distinc- 
tion, and understood that the problem can be better handled 
in connection with the angels. Hence it may well be that GR 
is a faithful (though abbreviated) reproduction of Philip’s 
early course; that where it differs from the Swmma, the dis- 
crepancies are mainly due to changes which the Chancellor 
himself later introduced into his “ Questions”; and that many 
apparent omissions in GR, really point to later additions. 

Before we leave this first group of quaesita, a word about the 


** This question from the Summa has been published by Dom O. Lottin, 
in the Revue néo-scolastique, Louvain, 1932, pp. 27-30. 
** GR has it in both questions, but stated in different ways. 
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question on the souls immortality. This question has not 
more than one-fifth the length in GR that it has in PH, nor are 
the arguments arranged according to any particular order. 
There is no introduction to mark it off from the preceding 
question, the first words being: Item, quidquid est ex nihilo... 
On the contrary, in PH the thesis is proved in two separate 
parts: ex ordine rerum et connexione, and ex potentiis ejus 
et actibus; and in the second part the author attempts to 
group his arguments in function of the four causes.* Yet 
every element of GR (excepting a reference to Boethius, 
another to Augustine and Dionysius, and a scriptural argu- 
ment) is to be found, in almost the same words, somewhere in 
PH. I cannot believe that any reportator or compiler, who 
listened to, or had before him the Chancellor’s discussion as 
it stands in the Summa, could possibly have reduced it to the 
form it has in GR. But it is easy to understand the situation, 
if we suppose that Philip himself afterwards recast and elabo- 
rated a thesis which he had first proposed in a simple, undiffer- 
entiated form. | 

In the following excerpt, the beginning of GR’s first 
question (Baur, p. 242), is printed alongside of the corres- 
ponding passage in Philip (qu. xxii on the soul, the fourth in 
my edition). Philip’s introductory paragraphs have been 
omitted. 


Philip’s Summa De anima (Baur, p. 242) 


[Haeretici] innitebantur autem 
illi verbo quod habetur in Gen. 
ii: Inspiravit ei in faciem eius 
spiraculum vitae. Quod exponit 
Augustinus super Gen., glossa, 
“non quod faucibus sufflaverit, 
vel de substantia sua formaverit; 
sed sufflavit, i.e. flatum (hominis 


14 The division, however, is not carried through very rigorously, and looks 
as though it might have been conceived as an afterthought. 
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Philip’s Summa 


scil. animam) fecit.” Unde in 
Isaia: Omnem flatum ego feci, et 
lvii, secundum nostram litteram: 
Spiritus a facie mea egredietur, 
et flatus ego faciam. Et ita 
“flatus quo hominem animavit, 
factus est a Deo, non de Deo. 
Nec flatus hominis pars ipsius 
est, quem facit non de se ipso, sed 
novo anhelitu assumpto et effuso.” 
Deus vero de nihilo vivum et 
rationalem flatum facere potest. 

Quod autem animam non fecit 
Deus de se ipso, adducit beatus 
Augustinus has rationes: si esset 
de se ipso, non esset creatura, 
nam creatura est de nihilo; esse 
vero de Deo et esse de nihilo 
opponuntur maxima disparatione. 
Est autem creatura quod signant 
accidentia quae ei inesse possunt, 
v.g., virtus et vitium. Non ergo 
est de Deo, i.e. de divina sub- 
stantia. 

Praeterea, si esset de divina 
substantia,- non subiaceret ignor- 
antiae aut deceptioni aut coactioni 
vel malitiae. Haec enim conse- 
quuntur ens de nihilo; nam ex 
parte summi boni non potest acci- 
dere defectus qui est malitia, nec 
ex parte summae veritatis fal- 
lacia vel ignorantia, nee ex parte 
summae potestatis violentia. 

Item, prima propositio in libro 
De 83 quaestionibus est haec: 
aliud est veritas, aliud anima. 
Veritas enim falsitatem non habet, 


207 


De anima (Baur, p. 242) 


Ad primum, sic Isaias lvii, 3: 
Spiritus egredietur a facie mea, 
et flatus ego faciam. Flatus dico 
animas. Ergo animae factae sunt 
a Deo. Ergo non sunt de divina 
essentia. 


Item, omnis anima est creatura. 
Omnis creatura est ex nihilo. 
Ergo omnis anima est ex nihilo; 
non ergo de divina substantia. 


Item, divina substantia non 
subiacet deceptioni vel coactioni 
vel malitiae, quae consequuntur 
eas de nihilo factas. Nam summa 
bonitas expers est malitiae, sum- 
ma veritas expers est ignorantiae, 
summa potestas expers est violen- 
tiae. Sed anima his subiacet. 
Ergo non est de divina essentia. 


Item, prima propositio Augus- 
tini in libro De 83 quaestionibus 
haec est: aliud est veritas, aliud 
est anima. Nam veritas falsitatem 
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Philip’s Summa De anima (Baur, p. 242) 


anima autem falsitatem habet. non habet, anima autem falsita- 
Ergo non est veritas, nec de veri- tem habet. Ergo anima non est 
tate, sed a veritate. A se enim veritas, nec de veritate, sed a veri- 
non est: quia quidquid est, cum tate, cum sit quoddam verum. 
quoddam verum sit, a veritate est 

[ete.]. 


After the above series of questions, Philip closes his section 
on the soul with two theses which bear these titles: Utrum 
anima sit in qualibet parte corporis; De loco et tempore ani- 
marum. In their place, GR has a distinct section, which he 
formally introduces by observing that the soul may be considered 
in three ways: in its relation to the “cause from which,” 
“in itself,” “with respect to the body in which it is.” De 
duabus iam dictum est. Nunc dicendum est de tertia, circa 
quam quingue quaesita sunt: lo, qualiter anima est in cor- 
pore; 20, qualiter est in loco; 30, quis est iste locus; 40, si 
moveatur localiter aut quomodo; 50, si est in tempore. Now 
since the preceding question, both in GR and in PH, treats 
explicitly of the union of the soul with the body, the above 
division is very defective. Curiously enough, there is con- 
fusion in the manuscripts regarding the title of Philip’s ques- 
tion, which I have given above as Utrum anima sit in qualibet 
parte corporis; some omitting it, and some repeating the title 
of the preceding question: De unione animae ad corpus. Nor 
is there a clear distinction in content.** Certainly GR’s five 
questions cover, in a general way, the matter treated in PH’s 


15Tn a previous question, De quantitate animae, GR had brought in St. 
Augustine’s illustration (p. 250), in much the same language as Philip: 
Unde si quaeritur quantus fuit Hercules, duplex potest esse sensus, i.e. 
quantae magnitudinis et quantae virtutis. Primo modo anima non est 
quanta; secundo modo sic. And he adds: ut magis patebit infra, in secunda 
quaestione. The distinction is, in fact, repeated and further explained in 
the first of the above mentioned quaesita (p. 253). If the words ut magis 
patebit etc. came from Philip, they prove that he afterwards recast this 
part of his treatise. 
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two, but with none of that complete dependence, either in the 
authorities cited or in the arguments adduced, which is so 
characteristic of other parts of the treatise. The discussion is, 
moreover, much more strictly Augustinian, than that of the 
Summa, whose author frequently has his eye on Aristotle or the 
Arabs. It may be that GR is here reproducing a part of 
Philip’s early course, which the latter afterwards rewrote com- 
pletely ; or perhaps the reportator was dissatisfied with what he 
found before him, and decided to put the matter in his own 
way, or to make use of a different source. Nor can I suggest 
a better explanation of the remark at the end of the question 
4: Quaere infra xxxvi circa divinam naturam etc., than that it 
refers to a page of the original codex, which has now disap- 
peared. 

At the end of the five questions just mentioned, there is a 
marginal note: Explicit prima quaestio."° Then follows: 
Quaestio utrum superior et inferior portio rationis sint una 
potentia an duae. It is taken, without much alteration, from 
Philip’s tenth question on the soul: Quaeritur, cum mulier et 
vir dicantur esse duae portiones rationis, an sint una poten- 
tia.*’ Having discussed the analogy of higher and lower reason 
to man and woman respectively, the Chancellor raises a number 
of connected problems, of which the first is that of GR: “ Are 
higher and lower reason one power of the soul, or two? 

Next follows, in the treatise De anima, a question De intel- 
lectu, not as this term is used in Holy Scripture, but in its 
philosophical sense, secundum rationem theoreticam.* The 


** Omitted by Baur. Cf. Thomson, art. cit., p. 211. It is really the end 
of the second general question, according to the author’s intention, as 
appears from the text cited above, n. 15. 

**In Vat. Lat. 7669, the part reproduced by GR begins towards the end 
of f. 28r. 

** The discussion is, nevertheless, very theological. The author says (p. 
263) Et ideo iam patet quid sit intellectus secundum modum generalem in 
theologia. And again, In theologia enim dicimus quod eadem videtur esse 
mens, intellectus, ratio, licet philosophia distinguat. As was suggested 
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question is divided into six members: 1, an intellectus dicatur 
multipliciter; 2, quid intellectus secundum omnem modum; 
3, quae differentia intellectus ad fidem vel scientiam, vel ad 
intellectum donum; 4, an in via sit perfectio intellectus; 5, in 
quo, vel in quibus perficiatur in via, et in quo vel in quibus 
perficiatur in patria; 6, an idem sit intellectus et quod intel- 
ligitur. The development of the subject occupies four pages in 
Baur’s edition (261-264). I have found nothing in PH that 
corresponds to it closely enough to argue dependence.*® May it 
be a reportatio of lectures given, by Philip, which he did not 
incorporate into his Summa? There are certain considerations 
which favor such a conjecture. The first is, of course, the fact 
that it is preceded and followed in the manuscript, by other 
compendia of questions of the Chancellor, and that the ideas, 
manner and diction suggest that the source was the same. 
Secondly, the author announces six “ members ” or questions, 
of which the fourth and fifth are simply omitted in the devel- 
opment. Perhaps when he came to inspect their content, he 
found that they were too far off the subject, which would mean 
that he had before him someone else’s work. Thirdly, the whole 
discussion is singularly Augustinian, both problems and solu- 
tions being sought in texts of St. Augustine. There is only 
one reference to Aristotle, where a tag is cited from the Cate- 
gories. Yet the last and longest question, utrum sit idem intel- 
lectus et id quod intelligit, is a characteristically Peripatetic 
problem; and the author recognized this, because after having 
introduced it in an Augustinian disguise, he observes (p. 264) : 
“ After this manner the philosophers declared (ambiguously, it 
is true, and in terms which people have understood wrongly) 
that the intellect is that which is known”; and he goes on to 
explain that id quod intelligitur is not the external object, for 


above, the reason for omitting parts 4 and 5 may have been their ultra- 


theological character. 
1° There is no such group of questions in the Summa; but one or the 


other of its members may have been incorporated into a different question. 
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thus the saying would become heretical (hoc hereticum est), 
but the likeness of the object. His solution, moreover, depends 
entirely on the Aristotelian distinction of potency and act, 
as applied both to the intellect and to the thing known. This 
is just the sort of thing one might expect from a Paris pro- 
fessor, lecturing about the year 1210, when Aristotle and his 
commentators were condemned for the first time. But at the 
time Philip edited his Swmma (about 1230), a man as con- 
versant as he with the new literature, with its treatises of a 
very different kind De intellectu, could hardly republish such 
a treatment of the subject as is found in GR. Hence it is 
not improbable that the latter is the reportatio of a course which 
Philip preferred not to reproduce in his Summa. 

The rest of the questions in GR (pp. 265-274) are all to be 
found in the section of Philip’s Summa that deals with the 
soul, the correspondence here being greater than in any of the 
parts we have heretofore passed in review. Baur numbers 
them III-X, which numbering I shall follow. Question VI, 
utrum sit duplex sensualitas etc., appears as the twelfth ques- 
tion in Philip’s section on the soul, where it is entitled de sen- 
sualitate et inferiori parte rationis. Question VII,” utrum 
voluntas et concupiscentia sint eiusdem potentiae, is xv in PH, 
with the same title. Question VIII of GR, utrum potentia 
sensibilis et potentia intelligibilis sive rationalis, fundatae sint 
in eadem substantia, corresponds to xvii in PH. With the 
exception of certain omissions, a very long one at the end, GR 
here gives us Philip’s text almost verbatim. Fortunately I 
have included this question in my edition of the Chancellor’s 
principal psychological theses, so that anyone who wishes to 
compare the two, can see for himself how closely they corre- 
spond. I shall show this presently by an excerpt. 

There remain questions III, IV, V, IX, X. All these 

*°In Vat. Lat. 7669, these questions are found on the following leaves: 


VI, f. 29r 2; VII, f. 30v; VIII, f. 32r; the remaining five, from ff. 30v 
to 32r. 
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together (although arranged in a different order), constitute 
single question in the above-mentioned section of the Summa, 
namely xvi: utrum differat voluntas et consensus. First comes 
IX, utrum voluntas et consensus sint idem. At the end of it, 
the Chancellor continues: Sed quaeritur de differentia istorum: 
concupiscentia et voluntas et placitum, appetitus, consensus, 
optatio, which is the title of question X in GR. Then follows 
question III of GR, which is thus introduced: Deinde quae- 
ritur si singulis viribus respondent propriae voluntates et appe- 
titus, an sit una potentia omnium horum appetituum aut volun- 
tatem, a formula almost identical with the title of the question 
in GR. Questions IV and V come immediately afterwards, 
and bring Philip’s long discussion to a close. So close is the 
correspondence throughout, that one can frequently correct or 
complete Baur’s text from that of the Summa. For example, 
the finale of GR, leaves one wondering how much of the last 
question is missing, and how much longer the treatise was origi- 
nally. It reads (Baur, p. 274): Optatio est propter malum 
modum optantium; sonat imperfectionem. Unde quidam 
dicunt optationem esse voluntatem, aut diminutive volunta- 
tem imperfectam sive . . . (cetera desiderantur). A look at 
the corresponding passage in PH shows what was the trouble. 
After speaking of optatio, Philip goes on to say a word about 
vellettas: et quidam dixerunt velleitatem voluntatem incomple- 
tam, voluntatem per se completam, quae dicitur ab hoe verbo 
volo, non ab eo quod est velle. The reportator missed the word 
velleitatem, and thought the lecturer was still speaking of op- 
tatio; so that the distinction from voluntatem, which derives 
from volo, not from velle,’ became meaningless, and had to 
be dropped. This sentence terminates the question in PH, 
and probably marked the end of GR. 

The extract which follows is the beginning of GR’s question 
VIII, according to the two versions. 
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Philip’s Summa 


Sequitur quaestio utrum po- 
tentia sensibilis et rationalis in 
eadem substantia fundentur. Et 
videtur quod non, immo quod 
sint diversae. Nam videntur di- 
versae substantiae anima ration- 
alis et sensibilis. 

Quod enim non sint una pro- 
batur. Nihil quod est in alio per 
dispositionem aliquam vel me- 
dium, est illa dispositio, ut patet 
in arte et in natura. Sed anima 
rationalis est in homine per sensi- 
bilem ut mediam dispositionem. 
Dicit enim Aristoteles in libro De 
anima quod vegetativum potest 
esse sine sensitivo, et non e con- 
verso, et sensitivum sine rationali, 
et non e converso. 

Forte respondetur quod licet 
anima rationalis sit in homine 
mediante sensibili, tamen non est 
alia substantia a rationali, sed 
una, cuius est ratio et sensus. Ef 
mediante sensu erit ratio in 
homine, et ita erit potentia media 
ad potentiam in eadem substantia. 

Contra. Destructo medio, de- 
struitur et illud quod per medium 
illum est in aliquo, ut patet in 
naturalibus et artificialibus. Sed 
potentia sensitiva non remanebit 
post separationem animae a cor- 
pore. Ergo nec intellectiva; et hoe 
falsum est. 

Si enim sensitiva dicatur re- 
manere, contra: in separatis non 
differt posse ab esse, neque est 
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De anima (Baur, p. 270) 

Quaeritur utrum potentia sensi- 
bilis et potentia intelligibilis sive 
rationalis fundatae sint in eadem 
substantia. Et videtur quod non: 
quia altera fundata est in anima 
sensibili, altera in anima rationali, 
quae videntur diversae substan- 
tiae; nam haec corruptibilis est, 
illa incorruptibilis, 


Propterea, anima rationalis est 
in homine mediante sensibili quasi 
disponente. Dicit enim Aristo- 
teles quod vegetativum potest esse 
sine sensibili, et non e converso, 
et sensibile sine rationali, et non 
e converso. Ergo aliud est anima 
rationalis, alia sensibilis. 

Forte dices quod licet anima 
rationalis sit in homine mediante 
sensibili, non tamen est alia sub- 
stantia, sed una, cuius est ratio et 
sensus. Et mediante sensu est 
ratio in homine, et ita est po- 
tentia media ad potentiam in 
eadem substantia. 

Contra. Destructo medio, et de- 
struitur idem quod per illud me- 
dium est in aliquo. Sed potentia 
sensitiva non remanet in anima 
separata a corpore. Ergo nec in- 
tellectiva; quod falsum est. 


> 
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Philip’s Summa 


potentia sine opere. Ergo si 
haberet, per illam sentiret, quod 
non potest esse, cum non habeat 
organum. Ex quo ergo non potest 
esse verum de potentiis, restat 
quod non sit verum de substantiis. 
Ergo mediante substantia quae est 
anima sensibilis, erit anima ra- 
tionalis in corpore cuius est per- 
fectio. Quare haec substantia non 
est illa, sed duae sunt. 

Forte dicet quod potentia sensi- 
tiva non disponit ad hoe quod 
anima rationalis, vel eius po- 
tentia, sit in corpore, sed ad hoc 
quod operetur. 


Leo W. Keeler 


De anima (Baur, p. 270) 


Ergo mediante potentia non est 
potentia in homine. Ergo medi- 
ante ipsa substantia, quae est, 
anima sensibilis, est rationalis in 
corpore cuius est perfectio. Ergo 
non est illa, sed sunt duae. 


Forte dices quod anima sensi- 
bilis sive potentia sensitiva non 
disponit ad hoe quod anima ra- 
tionalis, vel eius potentia, sit in 
corpore, sed ad hoc quod opere- 


tur. 


The facts revealed by our study can be summed up briefly. 
Of the 24 questions which constitute GR, 15 correspond very 
closely with certain parts of Philip’s Summa,—the first 6, the 
last 8, and the one in the middle. Those in the beginning show 
rather more discrepancies (omissions, transpositions, even 
minor additions), than those which come later. Of the remain- 
ing 9, the 5 (pp. 252-259). which explain how the soul is in 
the body, and how it is in space and time, answer to 2 of 
Philip’s questions in subject-matter, but differ considerably in 
content, and never coincide in phraseology. The 4 questions 
De intellectu (pp. 260-264) do not depart from the style and 
manner of the Chancellor; but it seems that the points they 
treat are not taken up in the Summa. GR is conspicuously 
more Augustinian than the corresponding parts of this latter 
work. It refers to no philosophers other than Boethius and 
Aristotle, having in all 10 quotations from the Stagirite, whereas 
in one question (probatur immortalitas per potentias animae 
et actus) Philip makes use of him more than a dozen times, 
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besides mentioning the Commentator, citing Boethius and the 
Tiber de causis, and borrowing from Avicenna. GR brings in 
St. John Damascene relatively oftener than PH, and mentions 
Didymus twice by name, whereas Philip has only one quota- 
tion from him, which he refers to St. Jerome, his translator. 
Finally, the introductory remarks at the beginning of Philip’s 
questions, are absent from GR. 

From this data, and other observations which it would re- 
quire too much space to set forth here, I feel justified in drawing 
certain conclusions. Evidently most of GR has been borrowed 
from the Chancellor. But not from his Summa, as finally 
edited about the year 1230, and as it exists in so many manu- 
scripts. The date assigned by Thomson to codex Digby 104 
(which contains GR) is much too early to permit such de- 
pendence. Besides, the omissions, transpositions, etc., of the 
latter, would in that case be inexplicable. To the instances 
already given, I shall here add one or two others. How account 
for the fact that the compiler, coming upon Philip’s question 
xvii, should have started in the middle of it, and strung out its 
5 parts as 5 separate questions in this order: 3, 4, 5, 1, 2? 
Again, how explain that the same compiler, writing at a time 
when the decrees against Aristotle had fallen into abeyance, 
has taken such pains to attenuate the Peripateticism of the 
Summa,—a revision which would require in him a most accurate 
eye for Peripatetic forms of thought? Hence the conclusion 
that the author of GR did not have before him Philip’s Summa, 
but a part of it in a more primitive form. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the remarks by which the single questions are 
introduced in the Summa, are missing in GR, they being just 
such additions as Philip would have been likely to make, when 
gathering existing materials together into the larger work. This 
work is often called in the manuscripts simply Quaestiones Can- 
cellarit,* which seems to imply that it was a collection, or 


" Paris, Bibl. Nat. 15749, has at the end: expliciunt quaestiones can- 
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ordinatio, in medieval terminology, of questions the Chancellor 
had expounded in his courses; and an examination of the book 
bears out the implication of the title. It is known, moreover, 
that separate questions of Philip’s Summa exist in certain 
codices,—in Douai 431, I, and in Paris, Bibl. Nat. 3804 A, ff. 
23r-25v; “and the question which has somehow found its way 
into the Summa of Alexander of Hales, was probably not 
copied from Philip’s finished work, but from some separate re- 
portatio.** It is true that certain passages of GR reproduce the 
current text of Philip with remarkable accuracy, even down to 
the difficult readings,—which, however, are usually avoided 
in the process of abbreviating, and in some cases are clarified. 
Was the reportator Grosseteste? It does not appear that the 
arguments for his authorship, advanced by Thomson, are invali- 
. dated by the fact that the De anima turns out to be a reportatio, 
whereas the arguments against it, urged by Baur, lose their 
weight,—namely, that it seems to be part of a larger whole, and 
that.it follows a method not elsewhere adopted by Grosseteste. 
The date of its composition suggested by Thomson, i. e., about 
1209, when Grosseteste was studying at Paris, fits perfectly. 
Nor would there be any grounds for accusing the latter of. 
plagiarism, since the circumstance that the treatise exists in 
only one manuscript, to which his name was appended after his 
death, is an indication that he did not intend it to be circu- 


cellarii. Oxford, Magdalen Coll. 66, puts at the beginning: quaestiones 
cancellarii, et dicitur summa cancellarii de quaestionibus. Pisa, Bibl. 
Seminarii 8. Catharinae 143, carries the title: quaestiones super senten- 
tias. All these indications are written in very ancient hands. 

*2 Regarding the Douai codex, cf. F. Pelster, Scholastik, 1930, pp. 70-71. 
Dom Lottin refers to it several times, and even made use of it to establish 
the text of a question of the Chancellor, published in the Revue néo-scol., 
1932, pp. 454-458. It is he, too, who noted the existence of questions in 
the Paris ms. Until the full text of the Summa is published, it will be 
impossible to judge how many of these separate questions are mere excerpts, 
and how many are earlier reportationes. 

** It adds an argument (from Scripture), transposes two others, and has 
several omissions. Cf. Quaracchi ed., vol. II (1928), pp. 405-406. 
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lated as his production. Furthermore, the work is that of a man 
who possessed both intelligence and learning. The concise 
statements of Philip’s longer arguments are clear and to the 
point, and texts are sometimes adduced which do not appear in 
the Summa.** The added reference to St. John Damascene 
are what we would expect from Grosseteste, who later on edited 
a new translation the De fide orthodoxa. 

Neither Baur nor Thomson have found anything in the 
De anima inconsistent with Grosseteste’s utterances in his other 
works. Thomson has even tried to point out passages in other 
works which confirm his authorship. One of the most con- 
vincing of these is a paragraph in the De intelligentus (pp. 
114-115), which clearly reproduces the doctrine of the question 
on how the soul is in the body. I have called attention to the 
fact that, in his first question, the author of De anima seems to 
concede that the principles quod est-quo est are one and the same 
with matter and form, an identification which Philip strongly 
objects to in his Summa. It is worth noting that in his De 
staiw causarum (pp. 124, 125), Grosseteste constantly identi- 
fies id quo res est. with the form. 

It would, of course, be a point in = of Grosseteste’s 
authorship, if we could show that in his other works there are 
clear traces of dependence on the Chancellor. At the present 
moment, this is an extremely difficult undertaking, while the 
former’s important Hexaemeron, and nearly the whole of the 
latter’s Summa remain unpublished. Besides, the bishop of 
Lincoln was an independent thinker, the sources of whose 
tenets are not easily discerned. Still, something can be said on 
the subject. The comparison which would seem to promise most 
enlightenment, is that between their respective utterances on free 


**It may be that such scriptural and patristic texts were not added by 
the reportator, but dropped by Philip, when he gave his treatise a more 
philosophic and Peripatetic turn. He himself made frequent use of St. 
John Damascene. Was it from him that Grosseteste got his interest in 
this father? 
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will, because both have given careful attention to the problem, 
and because Philip’s handling of it has been excellently ex- 
pounded, with much quotation, by Dom Lottin,® The result of 
such a comparison is, however, rather disappointing. In only 
eighteen pages of his treatise (216-234) does Grosseteste dis- 
cuss the nature of freedom, which is the one question treated 
by the Chancellor. A reading of these pages conveys the im- 
pression that the author had read Philip, and that he agreed 
with him in the main, but not that he had the latter’s text before 
him. Special points of coincidence are his interest in the 
question raised by Philip, whether freedom is predicated uni- 
vocally or only analogously, his insistence that freedom belongs 
primarily to the will, and his tendency to deny that will and 
intellect are really distinct faculties, in order to meet the diffi- 
culties. | 

It will do no harm to call attention to a few details from other 
treatises, which may be significant. Grosseteste begins his De 
luce with the following words (p. 51): Formam primam cor- 
poralem, quam quidam corporeitatem vocant, lucem esse arbi- 
tror, and thereafter mentions the form of “ corporeity ” several 
times. Now Philip was, I believe, the first to speak of forma 
corporeitatis in this semi-technical sense.** In his question, 
whether soul and body are united by a medium, he writes: 
Primae formae, cum primae sint, absque medio materiae coni- 
unguntur, ut est corporeitas. Again, the term forma situalis, 
used by Grosseteste in his De statu causarum (124-125), occurs 
repeatedly in Philip’s question, how is the soul in the body, 
where the latter, like Grosseteste, denies that the soul is such a 
form. And when Grosseteste goes on, in the same passage, to 


28“ La théorie du libre arbitre depuis S. Anselme jusqu’A S. Thomas 
d’Aquin,” in Revue thomiste, 1929, and afterwards as a separate book. It 
is to be regretted that the learned author has omitted all reference to 
Grosseteste, whose De libero arbitrio is very important. 

*° Alfredus Anglicus had used the expression, in his De motu cordis, c. 10, 
Cl. Baeumker, Beitrdge, XXIII, 1-2, 1923. 
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say that nulla enim pars plantae est planta, nec animalis animal, 
sed unaquaeque pars plantae vegetatur et unaquaeque pars ani- 
malis sentit, he seems to be repeating a sentence of the Chan- 
cellor, in the question mentioned: Nam quaelibet planta ita est 
planta, quod non quaelibet pars eius, sed <quaelibet pars eius> 
vivit. Similiter, quaelibet pars animalis non est animal, licet 
ipsum totum sit animal. Lastly, the De ordine emanandi caus- 
arum a Deo, which endeavors to explain a text of the [nber de 
causis, is very reminiscent of the discussion at the end of 
Philip’s last question on the soul,” how the soul exists in time, 
where the same passage from De causis is used to solve the 
problem. 

That these examples do not amount to a proof that Grosse- 
teste, in his other works, is immediately dependent on Philip’s 
Summa, I am well aware. The question can be definitely 
decided only when the whole of this latter work, and Grosse- 
teste’s Hexaemeron * have been published. Anyhow, the con- 
clusions of the present article are not likely to be seriously 
affected by the solution of that question. 


Lzo W. Keeter, S. J. 


Gregorian University, Rome. 


** These coincidences occur in the two questions of Philip, in place of 
which GR has five others, of very different content (above, p. 9). If there 
is dependence here, it proves that Grosseteste had read the Summa in its 
final form. 


* An edition of this work is being prepared by the Institute of Medieval 
Studies, Toronto. 


BEING, LIFE AND MATTER 


Dynamic BEIne 


Iife. Life is the highest form of reality. What does life 
reveal to us concerning being ? Of biology we do not yet see much 
more than nose, fingertips and toes appearing over the side of 
the cradle. Some conclusions, however, are of importance. 
These conclusions bear on the relation of life and matter. To 
know the distinction between life and matter might lead us to 
an exact understanding of life. Once we know what life is, 
we can draw our conclusion concerning that part of being which 
is covered by life. 


Iife and matter. That most interesting question of life and 
matter gives an instance of one of those hot fights in the eternal 
struggle between materialism and spiritualism, or, in biology, 
between mechanism and vitalism. Is life a mere question of 
combining chemical forces, or does it stand aloof from mere 
matter by a clear distinctive mark? What we mean by vital- 
ism is very clearly put by Hans Driesch: vitalism is “ the 
doctrine of the autonomy of the vital processes, i. e. the doctrine 
according to which the processes taking place in living organ- 
isms are not the result nor the combination of physical and 
chemical or, in final analysis, mechanical processes.” * From 
this it follows rather clearly that the problem is badly con- 
ceived when reduced to a comparison of matter in general and 
the matter of a living body. To-day we are perfectly sure 
that carbon in its different formations constitutes the matter 
of the body. Some scientists conclude from this fact, that 
life itself is identical with the different chemical processes of 
carbon. But anyone can see that if human life, and life inferior 
to human, is only possible under certain conditions, mere con- 


* Scientia (t. XXXVI, 1924), Il, p. 13 ff., quoted by Chr. Burdo, “Le 
vitalisme contemporain,” Arch. de philos. (t. VI, 1928, pp. 1-25), p. 6. 
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ditions never touch the real problem of the essence of life. If 
life only deals with a certain kind of matter, this is no reason 
to identify life and matter, not even to limit it to matter. 
The point lies in the difference of process, as Driesch showed. 
Eugenio Rignano thought to solve the problem of life’s process 
in the way scientists of fifty years ago tried to solve all their 
unsolvable problems. Just as these introduced the ether into 
the Universe, so he introduces the “nervous energy” into 
life. There is no need to wait for a biological Einstein to 
lodge this completely unobserved material energy in the same 
pigeon-hole as the chimerical ether. The worst is that this 
material energy in no way solves the problem in the vitalistic 
sense as the author would have it. It is, after all, a mere 
generalization of the mechanical cause. 

Let us come to a direct investigation of the question. The 
precise point is whether the chemical process of the laboratory 
is just as mechanical as the chemical process of life, or not. 
And the second point flowing immediately from the first: what, 
then, constitutes the characteristic feature of life? We limit 
the discussion to two topics: the method and the fact. 


The difference of method in the chemical process. For the 
method it suffices to compare the chemical processes which 
nature accomplishes with those of the laboratory. Here the 
distinctive mark of life’s process is an unequalled simplicity. 
“Green plants use the luminous energy directly, and this even 
when the temperature falls to zero, thus without absorbing 
calorific energy. And, yet, outside the living cell, even when 
passing through a screen of chlorophyll, sunlight by no means 
affects the molecule of carbonic gas. The chlorophyll itself — 
is not the only reagent of life for this dissociation: the nitri- 
fying microbes in the soil equally bring it about without any 
pigment and sheltered from light. And, once the carbon has 
been set free, the organisms use it again in the complex syn- 
thesis of infinitely varying compounds. If someone wishes 
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to picture to himself in a comparison what this fabrication 
means, let him think of the industry of synthetical colourings 
deprived of its primary matter: coal, and reduced to draw its 
carbon from the atmosphere or from limestone first” !* Thus 
we see that laboratory and life differ as to the method applied 
in their respective chemical processes: life means directness 
and simplicity, laboratory successive analysis and complication. 
This may suffice to settle the question of method. 


The difference between the chemical processes themselves. 
But there is not only an accidental difference between matter 
and life, there is an essentially distinctive fact. And this fact 
lies on the frontier separating life and matter. If we consider 
life on its most elementary level, there where it emerges from 
matter, we find that its first manifestation is in the process of 
growth, that peculiar feature made up of absorption, assimila- 
tion and development. These three operations are but different 
stages of growth, and are based on the fact of elements of 
nutrition entering into the living cell and not only prevented 
from leaving it but actually assimilated to and increasing the 
living substance. Now, to-day’s science has confessed that it is 
at a loss to explain this phenomenon by osmose. Not one proof 
has succeeded in limiting osmose to a unilateral operation. 
“ Intrameability,” as this phenomenon of life is called, is 
reserved exclusively to life, it is “ absolutely sui generis and 
without equivalent in the material world.” * 

Thus the fundamental chemical process of life is beyond the 
laboratory and its mechanical powers. Who can add one cubit to 
his stature ¢ 

Atom and cell. Beyond the method and the fact we have 
described to illustrate the separation of life and matter, there is 
still another fact, and this fact points to one of the missing 
links in evolutionism. It concerns the passage from atom to 


* Chr. Burdo, op. cit., pp. 17-18. * Id., ibid., p. 18. 
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cell. In both we can verify a fundamental operation. Why 
should not the one be a noble offshoot of the other? One thing 
seems to be agreed upon by partisans and opponents. The living 
cell, wherever observed, is of far too complicated a structure to 
be explained simply by autobiogenesis. An intermediate stage 
is required carrying on the evolution from atom to cell. Now 
a cell may be conveniently said to be essentially constituted 
by the nucleus and the cytoplasm, and its vital functions to be 
dependent on the interaction of these two elements.* Up till 
now no autonomous living unity has been observed inferior to the 
cell. On the contrary, the keenest observations which have led 
to conclude to the existence of invisible bacteria, have, by 
legitimate induction, led also to the conclusion that even these . 
little beings must be constituted like the others; they too must 
be cells. This fact does not only show that atom and cell are on 
completely different levels, but also that the one level cannot 
have developed from the other. 


The divergence. Though we have here facts which fix the 
difference, this difference, or better divergence, must needs be 
examined in itself. It clearly does not lie in the fundamental 
fact of some existing activity. The atom displays just as 
well as the cell, an existence based on interaction of electron 
and proton and energy, although the process of the further 
exploitation of this interaction is completely different. We 
cannot even say that the difference lies in the spontaneity of 
this fundamental action. Modern physics has shown that we 
do not know of any law regulating the continual disintegration 
of atoms, or, in final analysis, the interchange between radiation 
and matter. “In 1903 Rutherford and Toddy found that 
radioactive substances disintegrate in a way they described as 
“spontaneous ”—the rate of decay cannot be expedited or 
retarded by any known physical process. Each year a certain 
fraction of all the atoms of radium in the world disintegrate 


*P. Leroy, “ La theorie cellulaire,” Arch. de philos. (t. VI, 1928), p. 37. 
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to picture to himself in a comparison what this fabrication 
means, let him think of the industry of synthetical colourings 
deprived of its primary matter: coal, and reduced to draw its 
carbon from the atmosphere or from limestone first” !* Thus 
we see that laboratory and life differ as to the method applied 
in their respective chemical processes: life means directness 
and simplicity, laboratory successive analysis and complication. 
This may suffice to settle the question of method. 


The difference between the chemical processes themselves. 
But there is not only an accidental difference between matter 
and life, there is an essentially distinctive fact. And this fact 
lies on the frontier separating life and matter. If we consider 
life on its most elementary level, there where it emerges from 
matter, we find that its first manifestation is in the process of 
growth, that peculiar feature made up of absorption, assimila- 
tion and development. ‘These three operations are but different 
stages of growth, and are based on the fact of elements of 
nutrition entering into the living cell and not only prevented 
from leaving it but actually assimilated to and increasing the 
living substance. Now, to-day’s science has confessed that it is 
at a loss to explain this phenomenon by osmose. Not one proof 
has succeeded in limiting osmose to a unilateral operation. 
“ Intrameability,” as this phenomenon of life is called, is 
reserved exclusively to life, it is “ absolutely sui generis and 
without equivalent in the material world.” * 

Thus the fundamental chemical process of life is beyond the 
laboratory and its mechanical powers. Who can add one cubit to 
his stature ? 

Atom and cell. Beyond the method and the fact we have 
described to illustrate the separation of life and matter, there is 
still another fact, and this fact points to one of the missing 
links in evolutionism. It concerns the passage from atom to 


* Chr. Burdo, op. cit., pp. 17-18. * Id., ibid., p. 18. 
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cell. In both we can verify a fundamental operation. Why 
should not the one be a noble offshoot of the other? One thing 
seems to be agreed upon by partisans and opponents. The living 
cell, wherever observed, is of far too complicated a structure to 
be explained simply by autobiogenesis. An intermediate stage 
is required carrying on the evolution from atom to cell. Now 
a cell may be conveniently said to be essentially constituted 
by the nucleus and the cytoplasm, and its vital functions to be 
dependent on the interaction of these two elements.* Up till 
now no autonomous living unity has been observed inferior to the 
cell. On the contrary, the keenest observations which have led 
to conclude to the existence of invisible bacteria, have, by 
legitimate induction, led also to the conclusion that even these 
little beings must be constituted like the others; they too must 
be cells. This fact does not only show that atom and cell are on 
completely different levels, but also that the one level cannot 
have developed-from the other. 


The divergence. Though we have here facts which fix the 
difference, this difference, or better divergence, must needs be 
examined in itself. It clearly does not lie in the fundamental 
fact of some existing activity. The atom displays just as 
well as the cell, an existence based on interaction of electron 
and proton and energy, although the process of the further 
exploitation of this interaction is completely different. We 
cannot even say that the difference lies in the spontaneity of 
this fundamental action. Modern physics has shown that we 
do not know of any law regulating the continual disintegration 
of atoms, or, in final analysis, the interchange between radiation 
and matter. “In 1903 Rutherford and Toddy found that 
radioactive substances disintegrate in a way they described as 
“spontaneous ”’—the rate of decay cannot be expedited or 
retarded by any known physical process. Each year a certain 
fraction of all the atoms of radium in the world disintegrate 


*P. Leroy, “La theorie cellulaire,” Arch. de philos. (t. VI, 1928), p. 37. 
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into simpler atoms, the individual atoms being to all appear- 
ances being selected by pure chance and nothing else. If any- 
thing else could select them, it ought to be possible to concentrate 
the selecting agency on one special sample of radium and expe- 
dite its disintegration. So far no such selecting agency has been 
discovered, and theoretical considerations make it highly prob- 
able that, apart from extreme heat such as cannot be produced 
on earth, none such can exist.” ° Einstein has shown the uni- 
versality of this spontaneity in the world of matter. 

This spontaneity is precisely the point we desire to use 
for comparison with life. Jeans spoke of disintegration, 
Einstein cf universal spontaneity. Now the disintegration 
characterizes the spontaneity. Matter, strangely enough, 
has no attachment to self. It has no “self.” This lack of 
selfishness is not a perfection. It is mere lack of power of 
concentration. Matter cannot build, matter can only change 
and change passively. And this change escapes its control 
completely. Matter is certainly, in its ultimate analysis, energy, 
power, but it has no hold of this power, it is not yet energetic 
enough to concentrate it on its own perfection: it has no 
growth. Its évreAéxaa is real, but entirely beyond its grasp; 
it depends on exterior influences. Matter does not go, but is 
led to its end—the order and harmony of the universe—by 
the laws of nature. Matter is a blind energy, but stricken with 
such a complete blindness as to bring the energy down to the 
lowest level. Matter is the perpetual invalid, going through 
life in that system of taut ropes and strings which we call the 
laws of nature. It suggests the life-story of Alexander Pope. 
Matter has no possession, is disinherited. Its existence is a 
continual falling from one state into another, all its way run- 
ning through grooves engraved in the walls of the four- 
dimensional frame by the platinum point of the laws of nature. 


° Sir James Jeans, The New Background of Science (2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1934), p. 232. 
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The case of the living body is entirely different. Here also 
we find a fundamental energy. But there is a line, a positive 
plan inherent in this energy, “ immanent,” there is growth, not 
just change. It works out its own existence, conditioned no 
doubt by exterior influences. But none of these exterior in- 
fluences affects its autonomy: matter was an absolute democ- 
racy, life is an absolute monarchy. This is because in the 
deepest depth of its being there lies a principle of concentration. 
This forms the unbridgeable cleft between life and matter: 
both are power, both are energy, but in the one this power is 
concentrated, unified and realizing an inherent determined 
plan, complete in itself, whilst in the other there is no such 
immanence or concentration, but a constant change which would 
bring about a horrifying chaos, were there not the laws of 
nature harmonizing all these wild forces with their low degree 
of substantiality into a ‘thing of beauty’ and ‘a joy forever’ 
according to the plan of the Creator: splendor ordimis. Life is 
a river with its own source, matter is rain-water which received 
the name of river only in so far as mountains, hills and valleys 
mould a definite bed for it. Life thus means not merely energy, 
but also plan, form, concentration, immanent finality. “ Im- 
manence—interior self possession without dissipation or dis- 
traction—defines the degree of vitality or form or act, and 
marks off the living from the non-living.” ° This immanence, 
dominating, governing the energy from within itself is the 
essentially distinctive mark of life, so distinctive as to place life 
and mere matter on an entirely different level and, thereby, 
to make their fundamental energy analogous instead of uni- 
vocal. The spirit of analogy is often overlooked, though it 
might prevent many misunderstandings between the science of 
matter and the philosophy of matter. And with the analogy of 
energy goes the analogy of substantiality. In short: the differ- 
ence between matter and life is that matter’s finality goes out and 


*M. C. D’Arcy, op. cit., p. 199. 
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disperses itself in multiplicity, whilst life’s finality is imma- 
nent: concentrating the capacities within and for its own per- 
fection. And, hence, the value of being mounts with immanence, 
or interior concentration, or contraction. This means that the 
more a being’s finality is one, the higher rank it will occupy. 


The primacy of immanent finality. Hans Driesch says: 
“Take the germ composed of about one thousand cells and 
having terminated its segmentation. Cut it anyhow, i.e., take 
elements away in any number or any situation, the result will 
be none the less an entire organism.” * And he proceeds to 
prove the non-mechanical base of embryology with the rigor 
of a scholastic syllogism. In our argument this scientific 
proof underlines the value of life’s immanent finality. It shows, 
indeed, that the immanent finality is superior to quantity. We 
stand here before a “value.” This value is the scholastic 
“form” or “act.” Here we have a scientific proof of the 
primacy of form over matter; and with the primacy of form 
comes the primacy of the idea, and with the idea the spiritual. 
And so we may say that we have a material proof against ma- 
terialism. From this point onwards the positive spiritual values 
ascend the scale of being, perfection and power. One form is 
more than all matter, a higher form more than all inferior forms, 
God more than the universe, one prayer to Him more than a 
League of Nations. 


Conclusion. A living being then has its own role to play in 
the world drama, be it as ‘star’ or as ‘super’; matter is scenery. 
A living being conquers its own position, pursues its own end. 

The result of the preceding argument is that biology and 
science in general show us a living being as an independent 
energy, a power that is itself, a dynamic whole. No doubt, 
in this world, from man down to the lowest vegetable, this 
dynamic whole can exploit its energy under certain conditions 


* Cf. Burdo, op. cit., p. 7. 
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only, but scientific observation forces us to recognize that these 
conditions by no means constitute the living being. It is not 
superfluous to state these facts seriously. A little scholastic 
discipline, so much deprecated to-day, prevents mixing up con- 
ditions and things, and would have prevented such a poor 
invention as the recent “ biosphere.” * The flight from abstrac- 
tion and analogy can only land up on the coasts of unlimited 
imagination. 

The centuries old definition of life as motus sut thus squares 
with the results of scientific investigation. Motus is the con- 
tents, concentrated, unified energy: growth; sw: is the con- 
taining subsistence, ensuring its permanence and substanti- 
ality. A living being is a being which moves itself. Science 
not only confirms but restores the full reality of the scholastic 
definition showing that form is a dynamic value. 

Hence in so far as that class of being is concerned which is 
living, we must needs conclude that the nature of being is 
dynamic. There is in life nothing beyond this dynamic reality. 
Hence the value of a living being must be registered as dy- 
namic. In life being and dynamic are coextensive. This does 
not mean: univocal. The dynamic value differs with each 
level of being. There is material energy, psychical energy, 
spiritual energy bound to matter, free spiritual energy. Energy 
so intense and so perfectly concentrated as to exclude the very 
shade of non-being, as to be intrinsically, essentially and eter- 
nally subsisting. In spite of Bergson we like to adore the 
Aristotelian “ Pure Energy,” just as Angela of Foligno—and 
many another mystic liked to adore the ‘ Ens a se’ as opposed to 
her ‘ens ab alio.’ Oratio est manifestatio Dei et sui. Being, 
analogy and the dynamic qualification are inseparable: omne 
trinum perfectum. 

The definitions of life given by science and philosophy agree. 


*Cf. R. de Sinety, “La vie de la biosphere,” Arch. de philos. (t. VI, 
1928), pp. 110-132. 
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The definition of life, as given by science, forces us to accept 
life as non-mechanical, a kind of physical immanent finality: 
a definite force. Moreover, immanent finality absorbs the powers 
of matter as such and constitutes one energy of a higher rank. 
Thus the essence of metaphysical form of a living being (i. e., 
including physical form and matter) is dynamic. Any living 
nature or substance is, hence, formally, i. e., essentially dy- 
namic. This is a mere very straight-forward consequence of 
the definition formulated by science. But if the definitions of 
science and philosophy are identical, then the consequences must 
be identical as well. Hence we shall contrive to show how the 
essentially dynamic feature of a living nature is rigorously, 
to-day we say: mathematically, deduced from the scholastic 
definition too. 

The concept ens has been left as a notion; the aim of our 
exploration was to see whether the ens, being, does not constitute 
a fundamental factor, an objective element in living reality. If 
St. Thomas has not treated of being as dynamic, his great thesis 
must, if it is to be true, virtually imply it, or at least, point 
to it. For truth is one and simple and, hence, its evolution 
must needs be a flowering and bearing of fruit, rather than a 
laying of brick on brick; a growth and not an addition. Hence 
there is a strong presumption of truth if the notion of being 
corresponds to the value of being which science shows us as 
dynamic. 

To the question whether life is an operation, we answer 
that this must be the argument: the knowledge of our intellect 
is concerned with the very essence of a thing as with its own 
object. Now this intellect lays hold on things through the 
working of the senses. But the proper object of the senses is 
the exterior phenomena of things. And thus it comes about, 
that, will we get to know the essence of a thing, we must start 
by carefully observing its exterior qualities. Moreover, the 
name we give to a thing corresponds to the knowledge we have 
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of it, and thus it happens that, to indicate the essence of things, 
we baptize them with names derived from their exterior quali- 
ties. Hence these words are sometimes used properly and mean 
the very essence of things which they ought to signify chiefly; 
sometimes, however, these names refer to the qualities from 
which they were taken, and this use is less appropriate. So, 
for instance, it is evident that the name ‘ body’ is used for a 
kind of substance on the score that we find three dimensions in 
them: and thus the term ‘ body’ is sometimes used for these 
three dimensions, in so far as any body enters into the species 
of quantity. And this shows the way to proceed where life is 
concerned. This term, indeed, is taken from a feature of a 
thing, manifesting itself outwardly, and this feature is: to 
move itself. But this term does not exclusively designate this 
feature but the very substance to whom it belongs by nature to 
move itself, or to stir itself towards an operation in any way 
whatever. And thus to live is nothing else than to be in such a 
nature: and ‘life’ signifies this very thing in the abstract, 
just as the term ‘ run’ signifies the very action of running in 
the abstract. Hence, to be alive is not affirmed in the way of 
something accidental, but substantial. Sometimes, though, life 
is used, less properly, for the operations of life, from which the 
name of life is derived. And thus says the Philosopher in the 
TXth Book of his Ethics that to live is mainly to feel or to 
understand.” This is St. Thomas. And Cajetan’s terse and 
vigorous genius sums up: life is, properly speaking, substan- 
tial being, less properly, operation.*® The texts are plain, and 
the argument squeezed out of them is decidedly a refreshment. 
It would run as follows: to live is to move oneself; to live is 
to be substantially; ergo, to move oneself and to be substantially 
are identical. Hence, in all living substances being and life 
are identical. There is no way out: being is dynamic. Let us 
not forget that St. Thomas is here arguing about living beings. 


° 8. Th., I, q. XVIII, art. 2, c. 1° Comm. in hoe loco. 
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Once the question of living beings is settled we shall consider 
matter fully. The text of St. Thomas does not leave the 
slightest doubt as to where to lodge the source of life. He 
denies this to the operations and faculties, and throws it back 
into the living substance itself: “. . . the very substance by 
nature moving itself, or stirring itself towards an operation in 
any way whatever.” ** There is a fundamental movement, a 
fundamental stir distinct from the stage of operations, and this 
is the substance itself. Hence St. Thomas’ outlook agrees with 
modern science to maintain that ‘ being’ in the case of living 
substances is essentially dynamic. 

Now, if we confront being and life directly, we see that all 
being is not life, but that all life is being. All being includes 
actuality, life is this same actuality placed on a higher level. 
So that, in a living substance, life and being cover each other 
and are only logically distinct, which means that in reality they 
are one and the same thing. And we have now seen that the 
nature of this one and the same thing is dynamic: that branch 
of being which covers living substances is essentially dynamic. 
This is the first mansion in the Interior Castle of Reality. : 


Matter. But what about matter? We understand that life 
and being in a living creature are identical and that we there- 
fore conclude to dynamic being. But matter? Is there any- 
thing more heavy, more stolid, more dull and dead than matter ? 
Surely, the being of matter cannot be anything else but static. 
‘Static,’ however, means nothing. And the fact that ‘ static’ 
means nothing, means non-being, ought to warn us not to judge 
the question of matter at random. We mean by static some- 
thing absolutely at rest, in the absolute impossibility of moving, 
of progress. Static is on a level with rest, death and nothing- 
ness. Indeed, what do we mean by rest, by static? Of course, 


11 The latin text runs: “... ad significandam substantiam cui convenit 
secundum suam naturam movere seipsam, vel agere se quocumque modo ad 
operationem ”. 
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in common speech these words mean the opposite of motion, of 
dynamic. But, if we take it in the absolute sense, so that it 
does not refer to this motion or that dynamic state, but to 
dynamic in general? We come simply to nothingness, mere 
empty, immensely empty nothingness. Let us first see what 
the facts are in this question of matter. 


The universe. The ether which filled the universe and 
benevolently acted the missing link in all unsolvable problems 
of physics has been blown out of the universe by the powerful 
breath of Einstein’s genius. And so ether, like an unpopular 
deus ex machina, is hurrying off the scene in shame and piteous 
poverty. The Michelson-Morley experiment whereby the speed 
of the earth’s swimming through the ether was expected to be 
revealed threw the scientific world into an inextricable puzzle. 
After the many learned adventures the problem went through, 
guided in this wonderland by Lorentz, Rayleight, Brace, Trou- 
ton and many others, it reached Einstein in whose hands the 
soapbubble burst, leaving nothing but a drop in the sea of his- 
tory. Einstein’s law was announced in 1905 and was formu- 
lated: “ Nature is such that it is impossible to determine abso- 
lute motion by any experiment whatever.” ** Absolute motion 
has to be determined by its relation to a body absolutely at 
rest. This body was found not to exist. The only way of saving 
absolute motion was the ether pervading the whole of the uni- 
verse and making it one huge mass. But the insoluble puzzle 
of the speed of the earth through the ether made science hesi- 
tate whether any ether existed. The most varying experiments, 
from Michelson-Morley onwards, showed that no differences of 
speed or time could be observed in any positions of light when 
launched in diverse directions. The ether became almost im- 
possible: if it existed, it was absolutely unobservable. Einstein, 
instead of yielding to the fashion of explaining the universe 


12 Sir James Jeans, op. cit., p. 97. 
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by a system of whirling motions all referring in final analysis 
to the absolute stability of a supposed ether, unhinged the abso- 
luteness of this phantasm and established mathematically that 
time and space are, so to speak, qualities of the centre of obser- 
vation. Going on along the same road of restricting our know!- 
edge to the limits of our capacities, and thus keeping closely 
in touch with reality, he established that if we lodge everything 
in three space-dimensions and time, we do so in order to arrange 
our sense-perceptions. Nature, however, is not in the same 
difficulty: she has nothing to perceive, and for her, space and 
time constitute one four-dimensional framework. Space and time 
have joined hands and will walk on as one space-time. Dis- 
cretion and sense of reality have led to greater knowledge of the 
objective truth. Now this space-time forms the new framework 
of our perceptions, and as framework it is objective. Things 
now change their aspect altogether. Matter is no longer repre- 
sented by a static, dead mass but by what is called to-day ‘ world- 
lines.’ These world-lines represent the series of events which 
forms the existence of matter. As space and time are in no way 
really separable matter’s existence in the ‘continuum’ (the 
whole four-dimensional space of length, breadth, height and 
time) is a constant pulling of three-dimensional space and 
time, it is an existence of merciless restlessness. It may be pic- 
tured as a thing coming forth out of a rectangle and whose way 
is traced by the attraction exercised by the adjacent sides. But 
this picture separates still too much space and, time as being 
only two whilst they are four making one whole. 

Another way of putting it—and perhaps a more simple one— 
is to say that the Euclidean geometry has been proved not to 
suffice for the expression of reality. It must be replaced by the 
geometry of relativity, and, consequently, the theses formulated 
in Euclidean terms or based on the Euclidean outlook must be 
restated. What does this mean? Relativity is based on the fact 
that reality required a fourth dimension, or, probably, many 
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more dimensions for an adequate representation. This means 
that the simplest description of matter is a quaternion. A 
quaternion is the quotient of two vectors, or the operator which 
changes one vector into another, so called as depending on four 
geometrical elements, and capable of being expressed by the 
quadrinomial formula w + at + yj + zk, in which w, 2, y, 2, 
are scalars (real numbers), and 7, j, k, are mutually perpen- 
dicular vectors whose squares are —1. Now a vector is any 
transference completely given by the determination of a magni- 
tude and a direction.** So that direction makes an essential 
part in the vector. But if the vector, base of new geometry and 
applied mathematics ** is the reason of Euclidean geometry 
being superseded, it must be on the score of motion making the 
fond of reality. And thus the difference between the old view 
of the universe and the new one is simply that the old one was 
static, based on magnitude, quantity alone, whilst the new one 
is dynamic centering round motion as the fundamental fact of 
the material world. It is true that in “ Raum und Zeit ” Min- 
kowski said: “ Die in einem beliebigen Weltpunkte vorhan- 
dene Substanz kann stets bei geeigneter Festsetzung von Raum 
und Zeit als ruhend aufgefasst werden,” ** but if this considera- 
tion must correspond to reality and be objective, it follows 
from the rest of the essay, that the object considered is repre- 
sented not as being at rest itself, but as point in a movement. 
Therefore it is rather our sensation which introduces the quali- 
fication “ als ruhend,” not the object of our sensation: “.. . 
Raum... als ruhend aufgefasst werden.” 

But now we may put the case as follows: matter can only be 
objectively represented in space-time which is one undissoluble 
unity; matter cannot be objectively represented unless by for- 


** A. N. Whitehead, An Introduction to Mathematics (7th ed., London, 
1931), pp. 52-53. 

** Id., ibid., p. 57. 

** Lorentz, Einstein, Minkowski, Das Relativitats prinzip (5th ed., 
Leipzig, 1923), P- 58. 
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mulas of motion hence motion forms the essential feature of 
matter. But if motion is its essential feature, rest cannot be at 
the same-time its essential feature too. Hence: the material — 
universe is essentially motion, is essentially dynamic. We be- 
lieve that precisely in this point lies Einstein’s achievement 
and its lasting value. | 


The atom. We can prove the same thing by studying an 
atom instead of the universe. An atom of to-day is analysed 
into a nucleus and a number of electrons. The nucleus, in its 
turn, is composed of 2-particles, B-particles, protons, and prob- 
ably, positrons or positive electrons. In this way matter looks 
like particles. This is not all. All matter is intimately con- 
stituted by still another ingredient, called “energy.” This 
energy constitutes radiation, proceeds by waves, is part of all 
matter, can however stand alone, and is entirely unknown as 
to its essence. Light is a stream of this free energy. Heisen- 
berg understood the lesson of modesty implied in the theory of 
relativity and in order to exclude the possibility of an ether- 
invasion, he purified the range of the objects of science. He 
preferred the muscles and lances of scientists to grapple with 
real knights rather than with windmills. He distinguished: 
thought, sense-date, instrumental effects (light, photographic 
action, electric currents, etc.), observables (events at hand: im- 
pact of photons), unobservables (distant events), and it is on 
the impact of photom (observables) that senses and instru- 
ments concentrate.** Moreover, he fixed the principle of uncer- 
tainty or indeterminacy: it is impossible to fix at the same 
time the position in space and the speed of motion of any given 
particle. This principle was the issue of mathematical discus- 
sion and scientific observation concentrated on the “ obser- 
vables,” whether the nature of the electron was taken as a par- 
ticle or as a wave. The result was the whipping away of scien- 


4° Sir James Jeans, op. cit., pp. 178 ff. 
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tific ambitions to know nature in itself, and their limiting them- 
selves to the study of nature as observed by us. Science, thus 
purified, and at the same time strengthened, finally establishes 
that particles and waves, matter and radiation, au fond, are 
one: two different aspects of an unknown energy. What we 
call matter—and what matter really consists of—if the 
“event,” the happening of clashing energies or of one energy 
exploiting its powers. About the existence, or at least the mode 
of existence of matter in itself science tells us nothing. But it 
strongly insinuates that it is only in the clash, the “‘ event ” or 
regular series of “‘ events ” that matter takes its place in reality, 
that it is emancipated. “ We found that we could only make 
our picture of matter objective by having isolated electrons and 
protons out of it altogether; these seem to acquire objective 
reality only when combined to form an atom, and so to produce 
events, just as our individual space and time are found only to 
acquire objective reality when they are combined to form a four- 
dimensional space-time.” ** Now, if the objective reality of mat- 
ter is constituted by events, it becomes evident that a static 
picture of matter falls to the ground. A static event is an ab- 
surdity, just as a static clash, or a static explosion; and whether 
the clash or explosion is prolonged or last one instant only, the 
event as long as it is event is irreducible to the level of rest. 


Conclusion. To conclude, then, from these facts—philo- 
sophically—to the dynamic reality of matter does not seem 
rash. Our sense-perceptions are false or true, that is, reveal us 
the objective reality or not. Now in this case our sense-percep- 
tions have been intensified, refined and educated by science, 
which is here fulfilling its proper task. But if sense-percep- 
tions reveal only and exclusively phenomena of a dynamic na- 
ture, it would be a denial of one of the fundamental Thomistic 


1" ibid., p. 291. 
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theses to conclude, against the senses, to an underlying static 
reality: cause and effect would be fundamentally opposed. 
Hence we must either renounce the harmony of the Thomistic 
synthesis or accept the dynamic nature of matter. 


TuroporeE H. 


ON THE POSSIBILITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


NOWLEDGE is possible. This is the first postulate a 
philosopher must make and the last he need make. He 
need not postulate the desirability of knowledge, or the desir- 
ability of the possibility of knowledge. For if it is possible for 
him to know, then either it will be possible for him to know spe- 
cifically that it is desirable to know or it will be impossible for 
him to know specifically that it is desirable to know. If the 
former, he need not postulate the desirability of knowledge, 
for he may know it. If the latter, then again two cases are 
open to him: (a) either it will be possible for him to know 
that it is impossible to know whether knowing is desirable, or 
(b) it will be impossible for him to know that it is impossible 
to know whether knowing is desirable. If (a), then again he 
may know and need not postulate; if (6), then again there will 
be two cases, and two cases beyond these, and so on. Whether 
knowledge be desirable or not, it will be possible for the phil- 
osopher (granted the possibility of knowledge) to know some- 
thing somewhere. Knowing can occur whether it is desirable 
that it occur or not. The philosopher who postulates the pos- 
sibility of knowledge need not postulate its desirability. 

Neither need he postulate that he may know the external 
world or even that there is one. If there is an external world, 
either he may know that there is one or he may not. If he may 
know, then he need not postulate. If he may not know, then 
either he may know that he may not know or he may not know 
that he may not know that there is an external world. If the 
former, then he may know and need not postulate. If the latter, 
then two possibilities arise which give rise to two possibilities 
and so on until somewhere sometime there will be something 
about the external world or about his knowledge of the external 
world which he will be able to know and will not need to pos- 
tulate. 

237 
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Knowledge requires an object. If one says, we may know 
that knowledge never has an object, then “that knowledge 
never has an object” is the object which his knowledge has. 
To know is to know something, and it is impossible to deny it, 
for the denial isa something to be known. But the object of 
knowledge need not be an existent object. It is not necessary 
that there be an external world, for knowledge to have an object. 
The object might be an “idea” or “ Nirvana” or one’s own 
or the Absolute’s inner consciousness or whatnot. The phil- 
osopher who postulates the possibility of knowledge need not 
postulate an external world nor the possibility of a knowledge 
of an external world or if its existence. 

In order for philosophers to be possible, knowledge must be 
possible. Rocks and rainbows, roses and rubies may all exist 
without knowledge; but a philosopher who does not know is a 
non-existent philosopher. The possibility of philosophy de- 
pends upon the possibility of knowledge, for the essence of 
philosophy is the attempt to know. Philosophy is by nature the 
intellectuel pursuit par excellence. Socrates at least knew that 
he did not know; the sceptic does not know, and he cannot 
know that he does not know. The philosopher, if he cannot 
know, will know that he cannot know; or if he cannot know even 
that, then he will know that he cannot know that he cannot 
know—and so on, until there is something which he can know, 
however meager. Sheer existence is appropriate to a clod of 
mud, but the philosopher to be a philosopher must be conscious. 

Realism, it is said, is that philosophy which “ allows for a 
knowledge of all entities in their genuine character.”* If 
this is peculiar to realism, then realism is the only philosophy. 
Nihilism is ineffable, and ineffability is not philosophy. If 
the mystic says that all things must be felt and nothing can be 
said, then he cannot say this, and he is no philosopher. If the 
idealist says that all things are created by thought and nothing 


*E. G. Spaulding, The New Rationalism, p. 11. 
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as it is intrinsically can be known, then he has created this 
and he cannot know this, and he is no philosopher. If the prag- 
matist says all things are done and nothing is contemplated, 
then this is to be done and not to be known, and he is no phil- 
osopher. Scepticism is possible—for those who remain silent; 
but scepticism is not possible for a philosopher, for a silent 
philosophy is no philosophy at all. 

In the nature of the case, the possibility of knowledge cannot 
be demonstrated but must be postulated, for any attempted 
demonstration begs the question. How would one go about 
proving the possibility of knowledge? Well, he might employ 
deductive methods. He might perhaps construct a syllogism in 
Barbara having two premisses which implied for their con- 
clusion the possibility of knowledge. But he would need to 
know the two premisses, and he would need to know that the 
two premisses implied the conclusion; i. e. he would need to 
assume that he could know before he could prove that he could 
know—ergo, petitio principit. Or he might attempt to pro- 
ceed through “ reaffirmation by denial.” If we assume that 
the principle is false and find that we must reaffirm it, then we 
have proved it. But if we assume that the principle is false, 
then we cannot find anything—ez-hypothesi; for the principle 
in question asserts that knowledge is possible, and if we deny 
that principle, then knowledge is not possible, and we cannot 
know anything—not even what that denial involves. In James’ 
example, it is like trying to turn up the light quick enough to 
see what the dark is like. We cannot see the dark when the light 
is on, for then it has vanished; we canot prove that knowledge 
is possible by denying it, for then our means of proof have van- 
ished. Neither can the possibility of knowledge be proved in- 
ductively, for prior to the proof, it will be necessary to know 
(a) the principles of induction by which one is to proceed and 
(b) the particular facts from which one is to proceed. 

This circularity does not hold in specific instances of knowl- 
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edge. One need not assume the axial revolution of the earth, 
e. g., in order to prove it. If the earth is not revolving, it is 
theoretically possible for us to discover it. If knowledge, how- 
ever, is not possible, it is not in any manner possible for us to 
discover it. We cannot prove the possibility of knowledge with- 
out begging the question. We cannot prove the principles of 
proof unless we assume them. This is a variant of the logo- 
centric predicament. 

In order, then, for there to be any intellectual activity, gnosti- 
cism must be postulated. The philosopher, peculiarly, cannot 
escape this postulate, for intellectual activity is the essence of 
philosophy. And logic is the capstone of philosophy. 

A few words as to the relation of logic to the probable sci- 
ences: the reason for the probabilism in the sciences is their 
“inductive leaps.” Insofar as the scientist restricts himself 
to reporting what he immediately apprehends, and provided 
that he is careful and conscientious in his apprehending and in 
his reporting, then he cannot be wrong. But neither can he be 
scientific. Science is rationally integrated and systematic 
knowledge, and the gaps left by sensory experience must be 
filled in with hypotheses. Thus, if the astronomer were to be 
truly positivistic (as the logical positivists would wish phil- 
osophers to be), then he would restrict himself to talking about 
various flashes of light in various relationships, as he observes 
them, and he would have nothing to say concerning such “ con- 
structs” as stars, light years, nebulae, island universes, and 
the like. As a scientist, however (rather than as “ estheti- 
cian ”’), the astronomer is constrained to make these inductive 
leaps—to hypothecate beyond the immediately apprehended 
data. The great principles or laws in physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology are such inductive leaps. 

In the rational sciences, however, mathematics and logic, in 
which the dependence is not upon sense experience, such leaps 
into the unknown are unnecessary. Logic talks about all propo- 
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sitions, true, and we have not encountered through the senses 
even an appreciable portion of all the propositions which may 
be expressed. But in our “ mind’s eye” we can and do experi- 
ence all (or better, any) propositions. Logical truths are experi- 
enced, and there is no inductive leap in the principles of logic 
which report that rational experience. 

The contrast may be put in another manner. It is a prin- 
ciple of probability that the antecedent probability of a propo- 
sition varies inversely with the scope of its assertion. The 
proposition “ There are green fairies with pink wings and 
purple toenails” is less probable than the proposition “‘ There 
are fairies,” for the latter asserts less than the former. There 
are two extremes, both of them impossible: a proposition might 
assert nothing; in that case it is not a proposition; or a propo- 
sition might assert everything; in that case, it would be an 
example of an illegitimate totality, for if it is to include every- 
thing, then it must include the fact that it includes everything, 
and it must include the fact that it is a fact that it includes 
everything ad infinitum. Within these limits, the most highly 
improbable proposition would be a compound proposition con- 
sisting of all the propositions of physical science connected by 
“and,” and the most highly probable proposition would be one 
which almost, but not quite, said nothing, e.g. Ais A. Ais A 
does not say that A is of 195.2 atomic weight or that it is a star 
or that it occurred at a specific date. It abstracts A to its bones. 
A is an entity as blank as an entity may be without vanishing 
altogether. This is the secret of logic’s generality: the less 
one asserts, the more one can say. This is the secret of logic’s 
certainty. 

Because of its abstractness, logical truth is the most easily 
acquired truth. What it asserts is so obvious that it hardly 
seems worth the asserting. Wittgenstein and Schlick are so 
little surprised by what logic asserts that they conclude that 
what it asserts is nothing. What is obviously true, however, 
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is true, and psychological novelty or lack of it is irrelevant to 
truth.? The point here is that if the easily acquired truth, 
which is logic, is impossible of attainment, then a fortiori the 
truth which is difficult of attainment, physical science, is im- 
possible to acquire. The astronomer must be on the premises 
to catch the eclipse at the precise moment at which it occurs, 
but the logician stays home and thinks. The more one asserts, 
the bigger the job to find it out. If one denies logic, he must 
deny everything;—and then he is lost 

The “ postulationalists ” in logic have this in common, that 
they all deny that logic is true. For Carnap, logic is the 
set of rules governing a language system, and the set may be 
as arbitrarily chosen as one pleases. For Wittgenstein, logical 
principles have no content and, because they do not say anything, 
cannot say anything true. Lewis alternates between the view 
that logic cannot say anything true because it cannot say any- 
thing, and the view that logic cannot say anything true because 
it cam say anything.* Knowledge, as he describes it, arises by 
some legerdemain form the combination of two nonentities, the 
immediate “ given,”’ which is ineffable or “ innocent,”’ and the 
& priori categories, which are arbitrary and imposed by the 
mind.* But of what validity knowledge from such sources can 
be, remains a mystery. Carnap, Wittengenstein, and Lewis 
deny logical truth; and in so doing, they must deny all truth 
and thereby repudiate the philosopher’s craft. 

But if there is no logical truth, there is scientific truth, it 
may be said. If we cannot possess logical truth, I have an- 
swered, we cannot possess scientific truth, which is much more 


* See “ The Logic of Logical Positivism,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXIII 
(1936), 393-408. 

*The tautological character of logic, by virtue of which it can say 
nothing, is emphasized in Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic; its rela- 


tional, categorial, or classificatory function, by virtue of which it can say 
anything, is emphasized in Lewis, Mind and the World-Order. 
* Mind and the World-Order. 
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elusive than logic. But this is so for even stronger reasons. 
Science is applied rationality, and if there were no logic there 
could be no science. The great tool of scientific investigation 
is mathematics, and the work of Whitehead and Russell con- 
cretely demonstrate the unity of logic and mathematics. The 
more developed the science, the greater the systematization, 
i. e. logicality. Scientific procedure consists in large part in 
setting up hypotheses to correlate (i. e. systematize, i. e. logic- 
ally unify) observed data, drawing implications from those 
hypotheses, and observing further data to see whether they agree 
or fail to agree with the implications. If they fail to agree, then 
a principle of deductive logic is utilized to refute the hypo- 
thesis: viz., if whatever is implied by a proposition is false, 
then the proposition is false: p ~q:~q: <~‘~p. If the 
implications are confirmed, then a principle of inductive logic is 
invoked: if whatever is implied by a proposition is true, then 
the probability of the proposition is heightened. In either case, 
insofar as it is systematic and successful, science is logical. 
If you destroy logic, you destroy science. 

Perhaps what is objectionable in logic is its claim to abso- 
lute truth. In this capricious world of ours, are not preten- 
sions to absolute certainty arrogant boasting? But again, the 
choice is between nihilism and gnosticism. If anything is 
known, it is known absolutely. For consider: where is the 
knowledge element in the probability situation? When we 
know a probability, we do not probably know the probability. If 
everything were probable, then it would be probable that every- 
thing is probable, and it would be probable that it is probable 
that everything is probable and so on without end. When we 
know a probability, we absolutely know that we probably know 
the probability; or we absolutely know that we probably know 
that we probably know the probability. Somewhere to stop the 
infinite regress, there must be an absolute. A proposition which 
is merely probable cannot be asserted. If it is merely probable 
that the coin will fall heads, then it cannot be asserted that it 
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will fall heads. If it is merely probable that in the long run 
it will fall heads half of the time, then it cannot be asserted 
that it will do so. If it is certain that it is probable that in the 
long run it will fall heads half of the time, then that can be 
asserted. Nothing can be asserted as an item of knowledge 
which is not absolute. 

Cannot the scientist protest that we can never be absolutely 
certain that in any given case we are applying a principle of 
logic correctly? Is it not possible that we should go insane in 
the midst of a syllogistic inference? How can we be sure 
even here? My dear sir, if you should go insane in the midst 
of a syllogistic inference, you would not know it, and you 
would not entertain doubts as to the validity of absolute knowl- 
edge. Almost invariably, the insane deny their insanity, and 
are ordinarily quite indifferent to Aristotelian logic. And may 
I urge a tu quoque: if it is possible for the logician to go insane 
in the midst of a syllogism, is it not also possible for the scien- 
tist to go insane in the midst of the reading of a thermometer ? 
It will not help to demur that he seeks only probable knowledge 
whereas the logician pretends to absolute truth. A person who 
is insane is insane, and it is just as difficult, under those cir- 
cumstances, to have probable knowledge as it is to have certain 
knowledge. Personally, I find Barbara much more dependable 
than thermometers; they may be incorrectly calibrated, or the 
mercury chemically altered, or the figures defaced. In con- 
trast, how transparently clear: if all B is C, and all A is B, 
then all A is C. Indeed, just the most frequent objection the 
syllogism faces is that it is obvious! 

The real issue is this: knowledge is either possible or it is 
not possible. If one asserts that it is possible to go insane 
(where does not matter), then presumably he means to assert 
this as an item of knowledge. He does not mean that it is pos- 
sible to know that it is possible to go insane. Or if he does, then 
he does not mean that it is possible to know that it is possible 
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to know that it is possible to go insane. In order to assert 
anything, i. e. to know anything, he must stop somewhere; and 
one cannot stop with possibilities—he can only stop with actuali- 
ties. And the syllogism in Barbara is (at least) as good an 
actuality as any. | 

Even sensory knowledge, insofar as it is knowledge, is abso- 
lutely true knowledge. Necessary truth is defined as that which 
it is impossible that it should be otherwise. It is desirable to 
distinguish “ cannot be otherwise” from “ could not be other- 
wise.” If it is a fact that it is now raining, then it is a neces- 
sary fact, for it cannot be otherwise and still be a fact: a propo- 
sition implies the negative of its contradictory. A proposition is 
true if the state of affairs to which it refers is a fact. A fact 
is as it is and never otherwise—without becoming another fact, 
which in turn is as it is and never otherwise. A proposition 
which truly describes a fact cannot, as long as it is true, be 
otherwise. After the event, the probability of the proposition 
accurately describing it is 1, i. e. certainty. But this does 
not imply, in the case of the raining, e. g., that if time could 
go backward and we could have the state of the universe prior 
to the present raining, all over again, that the raining would 
again result as it did the first time. The fact could have been 
otherwise. But given the fact and given the proposition describ- 
ing the fact, it cannot be otherwise than it is, and the propo- 
sition describing it, if it truly describes it, is a necessary 
truth. Determinism is not necessary; but necessity is. 

To the postulational theories which deny the truth of logic, 
I object, then, on the grounds that if logic cannot be true, 
nothing can. It will not save the situation to call upon prag- 
matic criteria; for if logic is not true, then no criteria aro 
valid—not even pragmatic ones. If nothing could be known, 
nothing could be known about pragmatic results. It is ironical, 
perhaps, that the age which has seen such monumental achieve- 
ments in logic as Principia Mathematica should issue in scepti- 
cism. It may be an intellectual weariness which has descended 
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upon us as it descended upon hellenistic civilization after the 
magnificent achievements of the great age of Greece. It may 
be objected that I have drawn the line too sharp when I draw 
it between nihilism and absolutism. There is a necessity for 
“ contrite fallibilism ” especially in matters social and political. 
There is a great need for moderation and modesty. I have 
not denied that there is fallibilism and probabilism; I have 
denied that there is no absolutism. The greater portion of 
knowledge may be as probable and “ fallibilistic ” as one may 
wish. But if there is to be any knowledge at all—and a phil- 
osopher may not refuse to believe that there is—then somewhere 
there must be an absolute. Somewhere in human knowledge 
there must be, in the words of Plato, “something which is 
necessary and cannot be set aside . . . and, if I mistake not, 
of divine necessity; for as to the human necessities of which 
the many talk in this connection, nothing can be more ridi- 
culous than such an application of the words.” ° 


Harry Rosa. 
Los Angeles, California. 


* Laws, 818, tr. Jowett. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Reality and the Mind. By Ce.estinge N. Birriz. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. x + 390. 


Reality and the Mind, which Father Bittle has subtitled Epistemology, 
he proposes as general reading, as a supplement to class work, and as 
a textbook for those who have had no previous acquaintance with the 
subject. In the five chapters of Part I the author states and speci- 
fies the problems of knowledge. He elaborates some notions funda- 
mental for their solution, and refutes scepticism. In Part II, chapters 
six through twelve review historically the proposed idealistic and 
realistic solutions of the knowledge problem, refute idealism, and 
present the author’s position as that of Critical Presentative Real- 
ism. Section II of Part II is on intellection: the history of the prob- 
lem of universals, their value and that of necessary judgments; valid 
and invalid criteria of truth; the value of reasoning. The final chap- 
ter, nineteen, is a recapitulation. There are besides a ‘ Glossary of 
Definitions,’ a bibliography, and excellent index. Each chapter closes 
with a good summary, and list of selected chapters for reading from 
the books cited in the bibliography. The book is well bound, clearly 
printed on good paper, attractive. 

Commendable as is the author’s rather successful, though perhaps 
necessarily superficial, attempt to present the study of epistemology 
in its historical background with frequent references to and citations 
of sources, this reviewer does not consider Reality and the Mind a 
a creditable addition to Neo-scholastic texts. Its style is too frequently 
sloppy, almost philosophically sophomoric, disillusioning. For in- 
stance: “he can impossibly deduce from this idea .. .” (p. 57); the 
great upheaval of the downfall . . .” (p. 233); the use of the words: 
“self-understood ” (p. 72, 189), “ mind-independent” (pp. 174, 266), 
“thought-communication” (p. 175); the recapitulation of Chapter 
nineteen. 

This reviewer would question: “I concretely perceive through im- 
mediate awareness that my body is a reality distinct from the thinking 
mind... .” (p. 166); that Descartes’ doubt was universal (p. 51); that 
he proposed “discarding even the capability of the human mind to 
know truth and refusing to accept such essential principles as the Prin- 
ciple of Contradiction and the Principle of Sufficient Reason. .. .” 
(p. 56); that he “ maintained that the external world cannot be pre- 
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sented to the spiritual mind.” (p. 312). Is it true that the fundamental 
position of the idealist is untenable because illogical” (p. 156), or 
is it untenable because it is falsely assumed? Is it completely satis- 
factory to mention as the cause of error only “the influence of the 
will on the intellect . . .” ? (p. 309). Should consciousness be defined 
as “ intuitive awareness” on the same page on which we read, “ Con- 
sciousness . . . has immediate awareness.” (p. 96). 


Henry R. Burks. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Future of Bolshevism. By WatpemMar Gurian. Translated by 
E. I. Watkin. New York: Sheed and Ward Inc. 1936. Pp. 125. 


In this book Waldemar Gurian, the author of Bolshevism: Theory and 
Practice, analyses German National Socialism. He contends that it is 
a modernized form of Bolshevism, and constitutes a positive menace 
to world civilization. 

His proof that National Socialism is Bolshevistic is to abstract from 
the acknowledged Bolshevistice state of Russia its non-essentials, thus to 
ascertain its true nature. In his abstracting the author removes some 
surprising non-essentials: Marxism, for example, and with it atheism 
and anarchism. The following notes Gurian considers essential to the 
Bolshevistic state: First, the party claims sole authority in the state. 
Second, the party itself is solidly organized and requires obedience. 
Third, the state is the party’s instrument of government. The essence 
of Bolshevism is the central position assigned to the Political-Social 
order. 

These essentials of Bolshevism Gurian declares are in National 
Socialism. In Germany as in Russia, there is only one party, claiming 
sole authority. It takes it upon itself to determine the Weltanschauung 
of the nation. Further, it enforces the acceptance of this Weltan- 
schauung by the double weapon of terror and forced mass approval. 
National Socialism, as its Russian counterpart, is solidly organized 
into a rigid hierarchical organization, which the members must obey 
unreservedly. Finally the state in Germany is the party’s instrument 
of government. The law has convenient provisions for special dangers 
that permit the party to exercise an effective terror. State power is 
used for a monopoly of public propaganda. 

Gurian further maintains that Hitler’s state is more of a menace 
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than Stalin’s. In the first place Russians must introduce modern 
civilization into their backward society. Germany is technically 
highly developed, and starts with means that Russia will be able to 
command only after many years. Russian Communism has lost its 
menacing character. It is demodé, it has lost its power of making 
converts. National Socialism on the other hand has a modern ide- 
ology. It appeals to the bourgeois society as the representative of the 
traditional order against communistic anarchy. Finally expansion 
abroad is indispensable as proof of the intrinsic superiority of its 
system of discipline. 
James E. 
The Catholic University of America. 


General Psychology. By Rospert Epwarp BrenNAN, O.P., Ph.D. 
New York: The Maemillan Co., 1937. Pp. xxxvii + 509. 


The sub-title of this work, An Interpretation of the Science of Mind 
based on Thomas Aquinas, might seem to indicate that it is a text of 
rational psychology. This, however, is by no means true. Dr. Brennan 
in a very scholarly and systematic way gives us an excellent view of 


' the findings of empirical psychology. These he interprets and evalu- 


ates in the light of Thomistic teaching. 

The completeness of the book is indicated by the fact that the author 
mentions work of over two hundred empirical and experimental psy- 
chologists. In his discussion of their findings, he refers to St. Thomas 
more than a hundred times, quoting from his writings extensively. 
There are many references to other scholastic and neo-scholastic thinkers. 

The book contains more biological material than is characteristic of 
modern texts on psychology. This is not a defect, since the biological 
foundations are too often neglected in modern texts, the authors assum- 
ing that all students have the requisite preparation, which is not always 
the ease. Even when a student has had a good course in biology, the 
material reviewed in this book will help him make a better application 
of his knowledge to the problems of psychology. In such cases the 
duplication is amply justified. 

All of the ‘ problems’ (chapters) are good and some are outstanding; 
e. g., the chapter on the ‘ faculty theory.’ Most modern authors reject 
this theory as reminiscent of a medieval system. Dr. Brennan reviews 
the factor psychology of Spearman and shows that the rejection of the 
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‘faculty’ of St. Thomas is “a renouncement of name rather than of 
reality.” (P. 436.) 

Dr. Brennan’s book is interesting and stimulating, and will be wel- 
comed by those who need a collegiate text on ‘general’ psychology. 
It should help to answer some of the questions raised at the last meet- 
ing of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. (See Proceed- 
ings of the A. C. P. A., Vol. XII, Pp. 106-111.) 

Dr. Rudolf Allers has contributed an excellent preface. 


J. Epwarp RavuTta. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Metodi Compiti e Limiti della Psicologia nello Studio e nella Preven- 
zione della Delinquenza. By Fra AGostino O. F. M. 
Milano: Societa Editrice, Vita e Pensiero, 1936. Pp. xiv + 156. 


Gemelli, in his work on the applied methods and limits of psychology 
in the study and prevention of delinquency, gives us a practical and 
scholarly picture of an important social problem. His presentation is 
especially valuable, since it expresses the viewpoint of the Catholic 
psychologist in a field in which Catholic thought as a whole has been 
too little known. 

The author contrasts the penological theory of the Classical School 
characterized by its emphasis on punitive measures with that of the 
Positive School characterized by its emphasis on psycho-sociological 
factors and its substitution of the psychiatrist for the jailer. Gemelli 
shows that the chief generalization of the latter school, namely, that 
criminals are not psychologically or structurally similar to the honest 
man, is deterministic and, therefore, incorrect, but that this canon has 
beef effectual in bringing about a more progressive attitude towards 
criminals. The Catholic doctrine of crime and punishment is neither 
classical nor positivistic. It maintains the importance of free will in 
the commission of crime, but stresses the therapeutic function of penal 
measures and holds that punishment is not an end in itself but rather 
a means of re-establishing lawful order. In the Catholic concept the 
State has a definite preventative function where crime is concerned. 

The new penal code formulated by Rocco takes into account both 
the classical and the anthropological view of criminology. It allows for 
diminished imputability in cases of physical and psychical infirmity and 
provides for the constitutional delinquent (delinquente per tendenza). 
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In the author’s opinion, it represents a forward step in Italian penal 
legislation. 

A large section of Gemelli’s publication is concerned with the 
importance of differential psychology in the study of delinquency. The 
progress of psychology serves to show that in criminology it is necessary 
to investigate the conditions which fostered and made possible the crimi- 
nal act, the act itself as a manifestation of the individual performing 
it, the individual in his organie and psychic constitution, in his pre- 
dispositions, attitudes and tendencies, in his psychic differentiation. 
Eventually it must be decided whether the character of the criminal is 
to be considered pathological or normal. The work of the psychologist 
is to see the conduct of the individual as the expression of that indi- 
vidual’s character. He must realize that no two acts performed by an 
individual are the same. The second act is influenced by the experience 
or even merely the existence of the first act. The psychologist must 
understand that psychic activity varies from individual to individual 
and from moment to moment in the same individual. He must determine 
how, in the framework of human personality, motivation differs and 
how the motive affects the act. The psychologist should content him- 
self with the dynamics of criminal action, leaving to the philosopher 
and the jurist the construction of a doctrine of the nature of crime. 

In concluding Gemelli states that the most fertile field in the psy- 
chological investigation of criminology is not in the study of the patho- 
logical criminal but of the delinquent who is neither degenerate nor 
defective. Let the criminal anthropologist restrict himself to the 
consideration of the abnormal delinquent, leaving to the psychologist 
the delinquent who is correctible. 

HELENA O’NEILL. 

Rosemont College. 


Othmar Spann’s Philosophie des Universalismus. Darstellung und 
Kritik. By Dr. phil. Hans Ragper. Jena: Verlag von Gustav 
Fischer, 1937. Pp. 184. 

This work by Dr. Raeber is a presentation and critical appraisal of 

Spann’s philosophy of Universalism. 

Universalism, a sociological theory and method, holds that the indi- 
vidual personality possesses its own essential value and moral freedom, 
through which society is continually fed and renewed, but logically it is 
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not primary. Society produces the spiritual personality, and the indi- 
vidual in his seclusion and isolation cannot develop it. ‘ Duality,’ 
‘relatedness to others,’ or perhaps ‘mutuality’ will render Spann’s 
term ‘ Gezweiung’ in which he sees the very essence of man. What- 
ever spiritual values may be discovered in the depths of the soul can 
be awakened only in the understanding social relationship with other 
men. Universalism is not based on deduction, but is experienced through 
intuitive recognition of man’s nature as being primarily social. We 
spontaneously recognize that the essence of our spiritual nature is not 
in self-possessed rest, but that it is a ceaseless new creation, a constant 
stimulation by the spirituality of other men. The background of uni- 
versalism is an idealistic philosophy, not monistic, and well in harmony 
with the conception of a Personal God. 

Spann develops the implications of this fundamental idea and finds 
exemplifications of it in the mutual relationships of friendship, the 
family, the school ete. The spirit of man is real only as a member of 
a spiritual community (society). ‘Gezweiung,’ duality, is the keynote 
of Universalism. By means of deductive analysis this duality leads on 
to totality, and this to a higher totality and finally to God. 

Dr. Raeber full of admiration for Spann very sympathetically, yet 
critically, appraises Spann’s work. He examines it under three head- 
ings: 1. The relation between individual and society. 2. The relation of 
member and whole. 3. The inner structure of the world as being 
spiritual. Regarding the first point he concludes that sociologically 
Spann’s method is correct, but that metaphysically speaking it does 
not adequately present the fact: that, man belongs to society totus sed 
non totaliter. He is more than a social being produced by duality, or 
society. He is a spiritual personality who owes his origin to a direct 
act of creation by God. 

Under the second heading Spann identifies mechanical causality with 
all causality, and therefore rejects it in his explanation of social phe- 
nomena. Raeber points to the distinction between the two and recog- 
nizes the value of mechanical causality within the limits of inductive 
seience. In brief, Raeber corrects some faulty conceptions, and tries 
to eliminate all occasions for misinterpretation so as to bring Universal- 
ism into accord with the Thomistic conception of man’s origin, nature, 
and destiny. 

Raeber concludes his study with these reflections: Universalism is a 
Christian philosophy.—It affirms the organic unity of the world as the 
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work of divine intelligence.—It bespeaks an organic conception of the 
social, political, and political order—Universalism holds to objective 
standards of right and morality.—It stresses the primacy of spirit over 
matter. 

Raeber sees in the Universalism of Spann a new path to ancient 
truths which are the heritage of occidental-christian thought. 


A. W. CENTNER. 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Liberty, Its Use and Abuse. By Ianatius W. Cox, S.J. Vol. I. Basic 
Principles of Ethics. New York: The Fordham University Press, 
1936. Pp. vit+168. Vol. Il. Applied Principles of Ethics. New 
York: The Fordham University Press, 1937. “Pp. vi + 273. 


These two volumes represent a redaction of Father Cox’s lecture 
notes, mimeographed copies of which have been circulated among his 
students for some years past, and they doubtless will be received ap- 
preciatively by serious students of Ethics outside and in the classroom. 
The work, intended chiefly as a text, bears evidence of Father Cox’s 
long experience as a teacher. Each thesis is preceded by a detailed 
explanation, the proofs are for the most part in syllogistic form, and at 
the end of each chapter is appended a list of questions, calculated to 
elicit from the student a thorough understanding of the subject matter. 

Material has been freely borrowed from the works, privately printed, 
of leading Jesuits ethicians such as Macksey, Lamb and Brosnahan, 
and the author lays no claim whatever to originality. In the work of 
translation and adaptation of these traditional sources, however, Father 
Cox achieves distinctly commendable results. Basic conceptions are 
elucidated with clarity and precision and many of the most difficult 
theses are brought within intellectual reach of the average student. 

The first volume contains, in addition to an exposition of the tradi- 
tional theses of General Ethics, an interesting treatment following St. 
Thomas of the virtues, and an appendix, summarizing in question and 
’ answer form the contents of the various chapters. Volume II is devoted 
to the special problems of Ethics. One can scarcely subscribe to the 
author’s contention (Introd., p. v) that herein “the problems of Com- 
munism, perverted economic individualism, social justice, ownership, 
and the relations between capital and labor are considered in full,” 
but one can concede that these topics are discussed sufficiently at length 
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to meet undergraduate needs, though the treatment of Socialism, adapted 
from Cathrein, is perhaps inadequate even to that purpose. The 
necessity of a living wage, however, and the many mutual duties arising 
out of the relations between capital and labor, are detailed cogently, 
with frequent and effective reference made to the Encyclicals. Equally 
thorough is the treatment of the origin, nature and end of civil society. 
A conservative view is maintained throughout this latter discussion and 
the innovations of De Haller and others avoided. The volume closes 
with final chapters on the “ Relations of the State to the Church” and 
“International Right,” and an appendix, summarizing principles of 
social justice. . 

Despite its value as a text the work has certain grave deficiencies. 
The terms of theses, to take one example, are all too frequently defined 
in such a way as to anticipate the proof. In volume II, p. 145, for 
instance, conjugal society is defined as “the permanent union of man 
and woman legitimately formed for the procreation of children and 
their correct education.” When we turn, therefore, to the proof of the 
thesis in question (IJ, p. 146-147) and discover the conclusion stated 
thus: “ Therefore, the primary end of conjugal society consists in the 
proper procreation and education of children,” we are minded to remark 
that it is as difficult to accept as to deny a proof which is contained 
explicitly in the definition of a term. That such a remark would be 
unfair is beyond question, but the fact remains that the subjection of 
moral matters to rigid, almost mathematical, forms gives an appearance 
of speciousness, and tends to obscure the real manner in which the 
conclusions were attained. The method, common as it is among modern 
Catholic writers of texts in philosophy, is more Spinozistic than 
genuinely Scholastic. A kindred tendency to substitute complicated 
exposition of definitions for clarification of concepts is also discernible. 
We can regard only as confusing the welter of definitions attached to 
many of the theses and feel certain that they will necessitate memoriza- 
tion rather than elicit understanding on the part of the student. 

The list of advised readings at the end of each volume is not as nearly 
complete as one might have expected. Reference is lacking even to 
such standard works on Ethics as those of Miltner, Gilson and Rickaby. 
In the bibliography one might have expected, too, a little more extended 
reference to St. Thomas than the mere mention of the titles of three 
of his major works. Care might have been taken also to give page 
numbers and titles of works of authors cited (vide quotations I, p. 
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29-30) and to state accurately the views of opponents. (The reference 
to Aristippus, J, p. 44, for example, is incorrect). 

These defects, however, should not obscure for us the value of Father 
Cox’s efforts, and his work should prove valuable both as a reference 
and, in the hands of a competent teacher, as a text. 


RayMonD J. McCatu. 
St. John’s University, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


La Figura Intellettuale di S. Antonio di Padua: i suoi scritti, la sua 
dottrina. By Fr. Diomepe Scaramuzzi. Ateneo Antoniano, Via 
Merulana 124, Rome, Italy, 1937. Pp. v + 312. 


In 1931 the Catholic world celebrated the seventh centenary of the 
death of St. Anthony of Padua. To commemorate the event the editors 
of the Antonianum issued a Centenary Number in which the foundations 
were laid for more extensive investigations into the life of the Saint. 
Fr. Diomede Scaramuzzi, is among the authors who have continued the 
critical work then begun. 

As suggested by the sub-title, the book is divided into two parts. 
In part I the first chapter gives a brief biographical sketch of St. 
Anthony in his character of student and teacher. Chapter 2 gives a 
critical list of his writings, both manuscript and printed. Chapter 3 
offers a study of the method, sources and style of his sermons. Chapter 
4 offers a fairly complete list of authors who have praised the doctrine 
of St. Anthony. Chapter 5 gives samples of the words of high praise 
given to his doctrine by Popes such as Gregory IX, Sixtus IV, Sixtus V, 
Benedict XIV, Leo XIII, and Pius XI. In Chapter 6 the author has 
compiled a long list of testimonies culled from various liturgical works 
in which St. Anthony is unhesitatingly greeted with the title, “ Doctor 
Ecclesiae.” This first part is brought to a conclusion by the addition 
of an appendix of about 15 pages in which the author has placed 
selections from a few of the better known sermons of the Saint. 

In the second part the author gives his readers a summary of the 
doctrine of St. Anthony in the fields of Dogmatic, Moral and Mystical 
Theology. He has arranged the material, garnered from the many 
sermons of the Saint, into text-book order, thus enabling the student to 
discover readily (through a good index, I am pleased to note!) the 
mind of the Saint on the many points of theology into which his 
sermons led him. 
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This reviewer has found the work both instructive and pleasant to 
read. The first part, excepting, of course, the appendix, is written in 
Italian. The second part, however, which constitutes the major portion 
of the book, is written in Latin. There is nothing novel or startling 
about the book. It is quite simply the record of the teachings of a man 
whose doctrine and oratory made him, during his very short career, 
the outstanding preacher of his adopted land. His text-book was Holy 
Scripture. His teachers were the Fathers of the Church, St. Augustine, 
quite naturally, being the most used. He was not, however, unfamiliar 
with the writings of contemporaries, since he quotes from Peter Lom- 
bard’s Books of Sentences. His exposition of doctrine is not according 
to the cold, dispassionate method of the Scholastics. But if any one 
would like to read the record of how a keen-thinking, warm-hearted 
Saint of the early 13th Century taught the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
then this reviewer would recommend that he read this book. 


Rapican, O. F. M. 


Holy Name College, 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


The Creative I and the Divine. By Karu Scummpr. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1937. Pp. 281. 


Stevenson once said in a letter to a friend: “If there is anywhere a 
thing said in two sentences that could have been as clearly and as 
engagingly and as forcibly said in one, then it’s amateur work.” Crea- 
tive I and the Divine throughout its 281 pages sins mightily in this 
fashion. In construction, in phraseology and in ideas, it is jerkily 
repetitive, often sounding more like note taking than like composition. 
The title Creative I and the Divine, though catchy, is somewhat mis- 
leading, for it does not give you, as you might think, the key-note to 
the author’s attitude. Bibliographically the book offers little informa- 
tion as there is but a table of contents, no index or bibliography and 
scarcely any notes. Plato and Kant are the authors most often quoted, 
but on the whole it is not the historical Plato and Kant that one reads 
but notions that have a semblance of connection with their system. 
Aristotle, too, is cited but is dismissed with the oddest of interpreta- 
tions. Perhaps the strangest historical summary is the following deal- 
ing with the existential status of individuals and universals: 
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. » » “Two opposing positions are held in regard to it. According to the 
first only individuals exist; universals, classes, laws are mere conceptions, 
mere fictions, or mere names. This is the position of common-sense phi- 
losophy; its great historic representative is Aristotle; in the Middle Ages 
it was defended under the names of nominalism and conceptualism. The 
other maintains: only universals (classes, laws, “forms”) exist; indi- 
viduals (things) are in flux, in process of “ becoming ”, of “ generation and 
destruction,” are mere appearances, mere phaenomena, mere illusions; 
they do not exist. This is usually understood to be the theory of Plato, 
and is what the Scholastics meant by realism” (p. 140). 


The men that seem to have had the real influence on Prof. Schmidt’s 
thought are the mathematical logicians and physicists of today. 

The key-note of the author’s philosophical stand is first given in his 
handling of the structure of philosophy in Chapter II. A listing of 
facts, he holds, does not suffice for a philosophy. There must be a 
linking of facts. This later system of presenting the facts can be 
called the “ deductive system form,” sometimes called the geometrical 
form. He goes on to explain this system after its mathematical type. 
It presupposes axioms from which develope the proof of theories but, 
as mathematics has shown, these axioms found in another system built 
on another set of axioms may be classified as theories—or they may even 
be considered as false propositions. “The axioms have lost their in- 
demonstrability; they have also lost their self-evidence” (p. 37). Cer- 
tain axioms are accepted as such only because in reference to them all 
other propositions or theories can be proved. Thus it would be more 
correct to call them “ hypotheses” rather than axioms. Now from a 
philosophical point of view what should we say regulates our choice 
of an hypothesis? He answers: the problem, especially the generating 
problem, that is “a problem which requires a whole system for the 
solution” (p. 39). The hypotheses, axioms, or postulates “ appear 
now as the conditions which make the solution of generation problem 
possible” (p. 41). | 

So the status, we might say, of the fundamental principles in phi- 
losophy, is like that of the proposition of a theory in physics, for there 
are introduced into a physical theory only just such elements as will 
allow one to deduce the experimental laws from it—just that which will 
make the solution possible. But the elements in themselves may have 
no value in the real. It is the whole that expresses something of the 
structure and functioning of the real. However, in Creative I and the 
Divine the real is “a corrected and interpreted observation” that “ fits 
into a context.” Reality is not given but is something that emerges, yet 
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the emerging of physics seems to demand something as given. Prof. 
Schmidt often speaks as though he thought so too but “logically laws 
(in the form of hypotheses) precede facts.” Thus this background of 
science that seems necessary is, however, unintelligible (cf. p. 175). 
So we have the creative process by the creative I constructing schemes 
in which experience can become an object something after the fashion 
of Kant. Itis in function of such schemes that the meaning of existence 
and essence are determined (cf. p. 97, 107, 109). Truth becomes the 
question of the mere adequacy of the scheme, construction or theory. 

In the last chapters of the book Ethics, Aesthetics, and the Divine 
are considered. Here we find, at times, a touch of more interesting 
writing but no greater satisfaction in the philosophical treatment. The 
generating problem of ethics is “create a perfect community, relative 
to which, as a goal, our impulses, desires, and aspirations may be puri- 
fied, harmonized, and justified” (p. 204). Such a problem, however, 
has no practical value unless there is freedom of action which implies 
free will. Free will is a “determination by ends” (mere thoughts that 
may achieve physical existence), “which we accept and choose” (p. 
207). Goodness, as central in Ethics as truth is in Physics, should be 
defined by criteria similar to those that define truth. Prof. Schmidt 
does not claim that they have been established nor does he attempt to 
do it himself. His purpose, he says, is merely to “ exhibit a method by 
which goodness can be established as a reality. And it is the same 
method as that by which the reality of the physical object is established ” 
(p. 206). 

The problem of Aesthetics is posed after the same fashion as that of 
Ethies: “ Create a world of beauty, by the indwelling of which a work 
of man becomes a work of art, and the feeling released in the respondent 
a genuine aesthetic experience” (p. 248). And finally we come to the 
Divine. The “I” does not seem to be the total creator or constructor 
of reality and so God is seen as the “ fundamental hypothesis in the 
realm of the generating problem which inquired about the origin of 
reality and existence” (p. 274). 

To all of these problems the criteria of truth—or tests of a theory— 
should be applied in order to determine if they are true generating 
problems. The author, however, puts that off till another time. Perhaps 
the attempt might help indicate to him the inadequacy of methodological 
monism. 

E. G. Saumon. 


Fordham University Graduate School, 
New York City. 
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A History of Jewish Literature, from the close of the Bible to our own 
days. Volume III: from 1750 to 1880. By Meyer Waxman, Ph. D. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1936. xii + 797 pages. 


This impressive work, without becoming a chronicle of the external 
fortunes of European Jewry, furnishes a very full account of many 
phases of Jewish life and thought during a most important period in 
Israel’s history. For it was during the time roughly represented by 
the years 1750 to 1880, that the Jews were gradually brought face to 
face with the spirit of modern Europe, and inevitably they reacted to 
this spirit in various ways. These reactions found expression in Jewish 
literature, and it is this literature which is Dr. Waxman’s concern, and 
which he uses to shed light on the soul of his nation. 

The one hundred and thirty years covered in this volume may be 
divided into two periods. The first, stretching from 1750 to 1820, “is 
best characterized by the name of transition, for during that time Jew- 
ish life, at least in Western Europe, was gradually transformed from 
the fixed type of the Mediaeval to that of the Modern one.” Expressed 
otherwise, this period is marked “by the striving for enlightenment 
(Haskalah) on the part of the Jews in Germany, and the first stage in 
the renaissance of Hebrew literature.” Among the outstanding Jewish 
leaders of this age was of course Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) of 
whom our author gives an extremely interesting account. Indeed the 
biographical data supplied in connection with many of the leading 
personalities brought before the reader in these pages help to lighten 
what would otherwise be fairly heavy reading. 

The second period, beginning about 1820 and continuing until 1880, 
“includes two movements which took place in the most important 
Jewish centers, namely Western and Eastern Europe. The movement 
of emancipation was the prime motive in the life of the Jews in the 
first center.” Out of this arose “ reformed” Judaism, which attempted 
to ease the burden of Judaism by “ divesting it of its legal and national 
elements and by emphasizing its ethical and religious ideals.” It is as 
a sign of the times that we note that in 1819 the “ reformed ” congrega- 
tion at Hamburg issued its revised prayer book. The second important 
center of Jewish life was in Eastern Europe, by which is meant Galicia 
(now part of Poland) and Russia. Here, too, the need was felt to 
adjust Jewish life to changing conditions. The author suggests that in 
the East the general attitude towards the old ways was a more lenient 
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one than in the West, and that the readjustments made were of a more 
positive and constructive character than those attempted among the 
Western Jews. 

So much for the general plan of Dr. Waxman’s work. Its compre- 
hensive nacure will be further suggested by the enumeration of some of 
the chapter headings: The Poetry of the Haskalah; The Novel of the 
Haskalah; Essays and Criticism; The Periodicals; Movements in Juda- 
ism; The Builders of Jewish Science; Philosophy, Theology and Ethics; 
Rabbinic Literature, ete. The author, who incidentally is Professor of 
Bible and Jewish Philosophy at the Hebrew Theological College in 
Chicago, promises to complete his history by a fourth volume which 
will cover the period from 1880 to the present. If this contemplated 
volume maintains the standard of its immediate predecessor, its place 
in the world of Jewish scholarship is assured. 

A Gentile reviewer may perhaps be permitted to observe in con- 
clusion that practically all of this vast corpus of Jewish literature and 
learning with which Professor Waxman deals is virtually restricted to 
Jewish readers. It is not so much that part of it is in Hebrew, but 
that most of what is really worth while in it is destined forever to be 
of interest solely to Jews. In other words, it is concerned with Jewish 
problems, not with human ones. It merely confirms our impression that 
the Old Testament is still Israel’s greatest contribution to the literature 
of the world. 

W. 8S. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


The Hebrew Philosophical Genius. A Vindication. By DuNcAN BLACK 
MacponaLp, M. A., D.D. Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xii + 155. | 


The present volume was written to set forth and to demonstrate the 
thesis that Hebrew philosophy had its beginning centuries before the 
age of Philo and that a number of Old-Testament writers (i.e. the 
authors of the books of Job, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus) 
had built up a system of philosophical thought which compares favor- 
ably with the philosophical systems of Greece—not excluding those of 
Plato and Aristotle. Dr. Macdonald makes it clear in defining his use 
of the term ‘ philosophy’ that he uses the latter not in the restricted 
sense in which it is sometimes taken as the equivalent of ‘ ontology,’ but 
in the wider sense in which it embraces the fields of theodicy and ethics. 
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Philosophy in this wider sense, according to our author, had among the 
Hebrews as early a beginning as among the Greeks and it developed - 
quickly into a very ingenious system of thought which, while having 
manifold contracts with the main current of Greek phiolsophy, remained 
independent of the latter and unspoiled by it until Philo by his attempt 
to fuse Hebrew and Hellenistic viewpoints thoroughly contaminated 
Hebrew philosophical thinking with “inane and non-realistic specula- 
tions ” as with “ an intellectual collective hallucination.” 

The interests of early Hebrew philosophical thinking, we are told, 
diverged widely from the interests of Greek philosophy. Such view- 
points as were common were Platonic in type rather than Aristotelian, 
while on questions of ontology they were Heracleitan. The super- 
structure of Hebrew thought was built upon four primary facts which 
were accepted as self evident. 


They were: 


1. the existence (subjective and objective) of consciousness and con- 
science, 

2. the fact that all existence is in a state of ‘ becoming’ or flux (as 
against the concept of a ‘ being’ which is static), 

3. the fact that life is an essential reality (which can be communi- 
cated and withdrawn), 

4. the fact that evil is irrationality (as against the notion of its being 
a disorder of the will). 


The thought “I am, therefore I am” (much like the child’s “ this is 
me”) is declared to have been the starting-point of Hebrew philosophy. 
Together with this starting-point the Hebrew thinker accepted what 
was to him its corollary: the existence of an absolute and supreme 
personality, Jehovah, whose reality was felt to be so inextricably in- 
volved in the thought of human existence that it was accepted as a fact 
of immediate experience rather than as the result of philosophical 
deduction. | 

The author in giving his exposition confesses that he has not found 
in the whele Old Testament any philosophical explanation of the fact 
of conscious existence nor any attempt at harmonizing the latter with 
the unlimited control imputed to Jehovah. He likewise admits that the 
Hebrews “had no special terms signifying the ideas ‘ consciousness’ 
and ‘ conscience’ ”—but used as corresponding equivalents such words 
as ‘mind,’ ‘ heart,’ and ‘the knowing of good and evil.’ “ They kept 
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away from the refinements of ontology ” and “ nowhere concerned them- 
selves with the problem of ‘ being.’ ” They “ recoiled from speculations 
not firmly based on fact ” and “had no such phrase as our ‘ stream of 
consciousness.’”’ The author’s task, it will readily be admitted, cannot 
have been an easy one and must have required no small amount of 
hypothetical interpretation and ‘ well-aimed’ reasoning. Concerning 
Jehovah the author states that the Hebrews saw in Him not what Plato 
saw in Zeus i.e. not an eternal static ‘being’ or pure existence in a 
changeless world but someone “ existing in time and ‘ in becoming’ and 
‘in perpetual change,’ absolute and ultimate thought He was.” To think 
of Him as ‘ Being’ would have meant to think of Him as a non-existent 
abstraction. To think of Him as ‘ Becoming’ meant to visualize Him 
as a ‘ dynamic personality ’ perpetually in contact with—and constantly 
adapting Himself to—the ever-changing situations of a world in flux. 
As substantiating evidence for this Heracleitan concept of the Su- 
preme Being the name “ Jehovah” is cited as “I become (Ehyé) what 
I become ” (Exodus 3, 14). The Septuagint-translator is charged with 
having substituted for this correct Hebrew reading the erroneous “ I am 
who am” (Eye ei 6 oy) and with having as a consequence vitiated 
much of the speculations in the Christian Church from the Greek 
Fathers down. The Hebrew concept of Jehovah as of an “ all-domi- 
nating Personality moving behind created life” was admittedly anthro- 
pomorphic; but this very fact, the author insists, offered paramount 
advantages. It made the religious attitude of the Hebrews possible, and 
it gave to philosophy far more scope than the concept of a barren and 
abstract Absolute could have given. The author evidently is in the 
mood to extol; but when he goes on to say: “the Hebrews had solved 
the problem of domesticating the Absolute ” and “ the prophet Amos in 
spite of his visions of Jehovah’s austere magnificence was so intimate 
with Him as to give the impression of carrying Jehovah in his pocket” 
his words offer faint praise of doubtful value and seem to invite invidi- 
ous comparisons with the homely and intimate ways which the Cana- 
anites had with their gods. 

Regarding the third of the listed postulates the author frankly ad- 
mits: “ there is no systematic—what one might call philosophical—state- 
ment upon this point,” but he nevertheless holds it to be clear that the 
Hebrew’s considered “the biological phenomenon of life,” to speak 
technically, as “common to God and men,” which in the case of men 
ceases indeed at their deaths in the world but in the case of God con- 
tinues forever. And he expresses it as his conviction that neither David 
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nor Amos ever thought of God as having relations with the dead and 
that in reference to this matter the Sadducees who disbelieved in the 
resurrection and in angels and in spirits were the true defenders of the 
early Hebrew tenets. 

The fourth postulate which declared ‘ evil’ to be identical with ‘ irra- 
tionality ’ or ‘ stupidity’ seems not to have been universally accepted 
and understood among the Hebrews. Thus e.g. the Prophets always 
continued to link morality with the character of Jehovah and to abhor 
sin as moral depravity. But the author asks us to remember that the 
Prophets were not philosophers, were not bent upon solving problems 
of the mind by rational method, but were seekers of transcendent ends 
which are obtainable only by non-rational ‘ mystic leaps,’ while the real 
Hebrew thinkers were definitely committed to the view that the evil of 
man’s action is its irrationality and that this irrationality is to be 
measured not by the will and law of God but only by something lying 
beyond God. This view is seen substantiated e. g. in the book of Job 
where the hero is pictured as “facing and out-facing Jehovah in the 
sense in which Prometheus faced Zeus” and as assuming toward the 
sinner a very modern intellectualist attitude very much like the attitude 
assumed “ by our most recent criminologists” when they view a con- 
victed culprit as merely “ a person mentally lacking.” The presentation 
of the early Hebrew views of evil and the remedy of evil comprises 
more than half the text of the present volume. When evil has been 
analyzed as irrationality the conquest of evil cannot but be sought in 
the re-establishment of reason. Hebrew thinkers since the days of 
Solomon had been earnestly in search of that transcendent ‘ reason’ 
whose sublimity and universality of dominion stands revealed as well 
in the laws and structure of the physical universe as in the changes and 
vicissitudes of time and history and whose discernable aspect was felt 
to be not indifferently silent but rather insinuating and addressing itself 
to the seeing and listening human mind. The Greeks believed that the 
Supreme Being communed with the world by means of Divine emana- 
tions or the sending of demiurgs. The Hebrews saw no valid grounds 
for postulating such inter-mediation, for they saw ‘ transcendent Rea- 
son’ revealing itself to the finite human reason always as ‘ essentially 
one.’ Some seventy pages of the present volume are given to the 
‘tracing through the Old Testament’ of the idea of Divine Reason as 
manifesting and communicating itself and establishing contact with 
Jehovah’s rational creatures. The operations of Divine Reason are 
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seen, in this connection, as essentially ‘teaching’ and ‘ guiding ’-opera- 
tions. And since all true teaching, according to the Hebrew way of 
thinking, was necessarily of a personal nature Divine Reason was 
conceived as operating in a personal capacity. The author, therefore, 
undertakes to set forth the origin and history of this concept of ‘ Di- 
vine Reason Personified’ (in actual hypostatic existence) and to show 
how it grew steadily clearer and clearer in Hebrew literature. He 
finds in this concept the Hebrew predecessor, in direct line, of the 
concept of the Logos as embodied in the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. 
The passage in Proverbs 8, which declares the co-eternity of Reason 
with Jehovah, he holds to be a “nearly Athanasian statement.” With 
this in mind he placed at the beginning of his volume the text of the 
Nicene Creed, because to him the latter is the key to his problem and 
the “ terminus ad quem” of his whole work. 

Throughout the past nineteen centuries a vast number of scholars 
have wrestled with the philosophical problems offered in the ‘ Wis- 
dom ’-books of the Bible. A very large proportion of this host of 
scholars have been Hebrews who in a steady procession from the days 
of Akiba down to the writers of the Kabbala and beyond have specu- 
lated concerning the nature of Divine Reason, and the Memrah, the 
Metatron, the Sephiroth. Apparently it was not the author’s intention 
to burden his volume with references to this vast body of ingenious and 
often profound speculations, for none of these are mentioned with ever 
a phrase or word. The present volume was conceived as more closely 
circumscribed in scope and as principally the ‘ Vindication’ of a thesis. 
As such it has to be weighed and judged—and as such it enters the 
arena considerably handicapped by its unconventional non-critical 
methods of argumentation and by an over-supply of debatable historico- 
literary deductions and uncertain novel interpretations. 


THEODORE C. Peterson, C.S. P. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Les Sources Cartésiennes et Kantiennes de VIdéalisme Frangais. By 
Rocrer VERNEAUX. Paris: G. Beauschesne et ses fils, 1936. Pp. 
526. 


The author’s purpose is clearly indicated by the title of his work. 
He has attempted to learn just to what extent Kant and Descartes have 
been sources of inspiration for the idealistic movement in recent French 
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philosophy. By far the larger part of the volume is devoted to the 
systems of the two thinkers. Their doctrines are exposed in an orderly 
and fulsome manner. But the specific principles of the Freenh ideal- 
ists (Renouvier, Hamelin, Lachelier and Brunschvieg) are touched upon 
rather than developed to any considerable extent. The volume will be 
welcomed as an addition to the literature of Scholastics who have pene- 
trated skillfully into the soul of modern philosophy. The documenta- 
tion is excellent, and the treatment is sympathetic. It deserves to rank 
with the studies of Maréchal, Charles, Maritain, Sentroul and Noél. 

Kant and Descartes were realists in the ordinary meaning of the 
term. Whether their professed realism was an integral and logical 
part of their system is a question that has prompted much investigation. 
Few today will be surprised at the answer our author gives. He is 
persuaded that their realism was incompatible with their fundamental 
assertions regarding the nature and object of human knowledge. It is 
not any novelty of the conclusion or the thoroughness of research that 
makes the book an important contribution. Rather it is the insight 
into fundamental assumptions and the clarity of expression of them. 
There appears, moreover, no attempt to make a text say what it does 
not say. Scholastic formulas are generally kept in the background. 
The two philosophers are allowed to speak for themselves, and at great 
length. If they are censured, it is because of their own testimony. 

The volume opens with a survey of the Cartesian revolution. Des- 
eartes’ originality did not lie in being the first to consider the knowl- 
edge problem (this could hardly be maintained after the notable studies 
of Maréchal especially), but rather in his making this problem take 
precedence over the problem of being: 


C’est A juste titre, selon nous, que l’on considére Descartes comme le 
premier responable de l’obsession, qui est la clé de la philosophie moderne 
et que dénoncait M. Gilson, lobsession d’une critique de la connaissance 
nécessairement préalable a la metAphysique. | 


Does such a point of departure lead necessarily to idealism? The 
author cautiously limits his answer to saying that at least the seeds of 
idealism are here. And the particular path that Descartes took after 
this abrupt departure from tradition could have but one outeome— 
idealism. In the understanding of Descartes’ system it is essential to 
keep in mind his negations as well as his affirmations. His criticisms 
of sensation and of concepts, his denial of the theory of abstraction, 
his rejection of the syllogism as a means of acquiring new knowledge— 
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all this lead to the severing of ties between knowledge and reality, and 
to the proclaiming of metaphysics as a pseudo-science based upon 
valueless abstractions. 

What was the logical fruit of this detailed criticism of traditional 
views, or rather of what Descartes believed to be tradition? It is this: 
what the mind primarily knows is not the thing, but the idea of the 
thing. This postulated, Descarts will attempt to reconstruct reality, 
guided by the criterion of clear and distinct ideas. Mathematics will 
be the ideal type of science and the mathematical method will constitute 
the only true logic. Why? Because the mathematician affirms as true 
only what he perceives clearly, because he has no other criterion of truth 
than the clarity of conceptions. But Deseartes appears to have burned 
his bridges. In vain, it seems, will he endeavor to reach the real order, 
and to construct a realistic metaphysics, based, of course, upon the 
mathematical ideal. Modern idealists cannot be accused of serious 
deformation of Cartesian doctrine in detecting within it the germs of 
their own basic postulates. 

The author does not depart from the usual formulation of the prob- 
lem which Kant faced Kant in the Critique of Pure Reason: how are 
synthetic a priori judgments possible? It seems never to have occurred 
to Kant to determine whether the necessity and universality proper to 
such judgments as the principle of causality could not have been 
grounded upon experience. He accepted as final the conclusion of 
Hume that such a foundation was impossible. Necessity and uni- 
versality are conferred upon the objects of experience by the subject 
itself. Of course later idealists would insist that if the mind were 
essentially active it could create the entire object, and appeal to a 
think-in-itself was unnecessary and illogical. The transition to ideal- 
ism was easily effected, and the logic of such a transition appears 
unassailable. 

Like Descarts, Kant was fascinated by the mathematical and 
physical ideals of science. Mathematics and Physics were true 
sciences because their objects were given in a sensible intuition. Meta- 
physies—wolfian rationalism is all Kant could have had in mind, be- 
cause the only type with which he was familiar—was doomed to sterility 
and prolific of eternal dissension precisely because its object was not 
and could not be given in any intellectual intuition. 

Post-Kantian idealism in France has taken two distinct and in some 
respects divergent forms, both forms traceable to phases of the 
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Kantian criticism. The one, metaphysical idealism, has been developed 
by Renouvier and Hamelin; the other, critical idealism, by Lachelier 
and Brunschvieg. The former finds its inspiration in the Kantian 
doctrine of the categories, and seeks to construct a priori a closed sys- 
tem of nature by an exhaustive determination of forms of the under- 
standing. In Hamelin the matter of knowledge is completely absorbed 
by the form—a logical terminus of the Kantian system. Lachelier, 
and even more so, Brunschvicg, have travelled a different road. The 
task of philosophy, according to Brunschvieg, is to know the mind by 
reflecting upon its acts. True knowledge is the knowledge of the physi- 
eal sciences. As these latter are ever progressive, it is impossible to 
construct a system of categories which exhausts once for all the power 
of the human intelligence and which could adequately represent nature. 
The system of categories, in the view of Brunschvicg, is a survival 
from an outmoded classical logic, and is one of the weakest elements 
of Kant’s thought. 

In his lengthy conclusion the author contrasts the Cartesian-Kantian 
view of metaphysics and the problem of knowledge with that of the 
Thomists. He believes that the fundamental point of divergence is to 
be found in the question of intellectual intuition. Does the intellect 
directly apprehend being? Or must we affirm that the intellect is a 
faculty of synthesizing which posits its own object? With traditional 
thought, the author insists that to know is to know something. In the 
first act of knowledge there is a grasp of being, which object the intel- 
leet proceeds to assimilate and to represent explicitly to itself. The 
critical problem can only arise after the object of metaphysics has been 
proposed. But it is still a legitimate problem, whose solution is not 
prejudiced by admitting among the primary datum the intuition of 
intelligible being. If the solution is on the side of realism, it is only 
because all the data of the problem are recognized. Kant and Des- 
cartes erred precisely in ignoring a fundamental postualte, viz., that 
the intellect must be defined in relation to being. The author’s em- 
phasis upon this point is commendable. 

Franois E. McoManon. 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Festgabe—P. Gallus M. Manser, O.P. Zum siebstigsten Geburtstag, 
25. Juli, 1936, dargebracht von Schiilern und Freunden. Freiburg 
(Switzerland); Kommissionsverlag: Universitatsbuchhandlung 
Riitschi & Egloff, 1936. Pp. 200. 


Switzerland of today, in the words of Bishop Besson * of Freiburg, 
looks upon the Reverend Gallus M. Manser, O.P., as one of its best 
philosophers and theologians. Last year on July 25, Father Manser 
reached his seventieth birthday. A double number of Divus Thomas ? 
was on that occasion dedicated to the humble septuagenarian. That 
issue of Divus Thomas, with a few omissions and additions, was re- 
printed to form the book here under review. Omitted are the pages 
occupied by book-reviews and bibliography. Additions are, a) Pref- 
ace, by Most Reverend Marius Besson, b) A complete list (32 num- 
bers) of Fr. Manser’s publications. As the eleven articles contributed 
by Father Manser’s disciples and friends have already been completely 
listed in The New Scholasticism,’ the reviewer need but notice how 
faithfully the contributors, in choice of subject and spirit of investiga- 
tion, have reflected the lifework of the man they are honoring. Theology 
proper is represented in this series. Psychology, too, and Ethics, and 
History. But Metaphysics predominates. The same proportion is 
bound in Father Manser’s own productions. Be the subject what it 
may, Averroes or Kant, Roger Bacon or Albert the Great, Plotinus or 
Aquinas, the viewpoint of Manser is unswervingly that of the Aris- 
totelian metaphysician. 

Herein lies the solution of what may strike the reader as a strange 
method of honoring the man whom the writers revere. Of the eleven 
authors only one* mentions Manser’s name! They prefer to honor 
the man by pursuing themselves the man’s ideals. ‘If you see our 
flag fall, and see at the same time my horse fall under me, run first to 
lift up the flag!’ Divus Thomas, the periodical and the person, is to 
these writers the flag beneath which Manser is fighting. They honor 
him by emulating him. Herein lies likewise direction for summarizing 


* In his prefatory letter. 

2 September and December, 1936. Reference by page simply are to this 
number of Divus Thomas. 

* January, 1937, p. 97. 

*Dr. Gallus Jud, of Ziirich, in Scholastik und Psycho-pathologie, p. 
282 ff. Fr. Meinrad Benz, O.S.B., quotes Manser by footnote. The nine 
others not at all. 
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within the limits of a review the value of this book. In the manner of 
a cross-section, it reveals the spirit of Thomism, as exemplified by the 
University of Freiburg, as propagated by Divus Thomas. Further, the 
habitat of the contributors shows whither Freiburg Thomism looks 
mainly for supporters. Of the eleven contributions eight come from 
Switzerland itself, two from Rome, one from Germany. 

This Freiburg-Thomism—how shall we characterize it? First, nega- 
tively. It is Thomism, not Scholasticism. That this trite distinction is 
not an idle distinction may be illustrated by contrasting two recent 
reviews of one and the same book.® One of the reviews I have in mind 
appears in The New Scholasticism.® The other is in Divus Thomas." 
While they agree in emphasizing the value and importance of Fr. 
Descoq’s work, the two reviewers are still far apart, not merely in 
tone, the first irenic, the second controversial, but in something far more 
deeply interfused, which I would fain call the difference between Scho- 
lasticism and Thomism. Let me add that I am not trying here to 
insinuate any depreciation, either of Scholasticism or of Thomism. 
Scholasticism may be more thomistic than Thomism. Thomism may 
be more scholastic than Scholasticism. Aquinas may not find himself 
completely at home under either name. But the Catholic scholar, 
whatever be his own position, is anxious to understand those who differ 
from him. The University of Freiburg, Divus Thomas as its organ, Fr. 
Manser as its spokesman, are and want to be, exponents and defenders 
of Thomism. Fr. Manser’s chief work Das Wesen des Thomismus 
(The Essence of Thomism) bids fair to stand as the most representative 
and most enduring production of the Freiburg School. An English 
translation is a desideratum. 

Accepting the terminology of Canon Law (Can. 1366, par. 2), and 
thus distinguishing the principia Angelici Doctoris from his ratio and 
his doctrina, I would choose Defense of Principles as the positive char- 
acteristic of Freiburg Thomism. And the word ‘defense’ will not, I 
hope, bring to the reader connotations of mere controversy and conse- 
quent sterility. Rather, the opposite connotations are in place. The 
one writer * who, as said above, does single out Fr. Manser by name, 
insists that in his own special field, psychiatry, the principles of Aqui- 
nas, as formulated in Das Wesen Des Thomismus, far from hampering 
or sterilizing, rather serve as luminous guideposts. 


5 Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis. Par Pedro Descogqs. 
‘January, 1937, p. 69. 7 March, 1937, p. 97. 
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In the sapphic verses, which follow the dedication, Corvus Eremitanus 
(the Raven of Einsiedeln) compares Manser on his Freiburg Cathedra 
to the peasant who, while he waters his fields from the Rhine, looks up 
in gratitude to the Alpine Heights which nourish the perennial stream. 
The mountain is Christ, the stream is St. Thomas. Under this image 
I too would conclude. The Rhine, while it is destined ultimately to 
mingle with the great ocean, finds its sources jealously guarded in the 
Swiss mountains. Metaphysics mirrored in Geography! 


Patrick CUMMINGS. 
Conception, Mo. 


L’immortalita dell’anima nei Maestri Francescani del secolo XIII. 
Sofia Vanni Revighi. Milana, Societaé Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 
1936. Pp. vii + 385. (Pubblicazione della Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, Serie Prima: Scienze Filosofiche, Vol. XXIII.) 


The problem of the immortality of the human soul is fundamental in 
the scholastic concept of the world and of life. It claimed the atten- 
tion of the medieval schoolmen, not only because of its importance in 
the system of Christian thought, but also because of the many ques- 
tions intimately connected with it. The present study is an examina- 
tion of the various solutions given to the problem of immortality by 
the Franciscan Masters of the thirteenth century, from Alexander of 
Hales to John Duns Scotus. 

The first chapter treats of the Franciscan Masters of Paris, Alexander 
of Hales, John of Rochelle, and Odo Rigaldi; the second of St. Bona- 
venture and his school, William de la Mare, and Matthew of Aqua- 
sparta; the third of the school of Oxford, Grosseteste, Thomas of York, 
Roger Bacon, John Peckham, and Roger Marston; the fourth of Rich- 
ard of Middletown, Olivi, and Peter de Trabibus; the fifth of Duns 
Scotus. An appendix contains unedited texts, published according to 
various manuscripts, on the immortality of the soul by the following 
Franciscan Masters: Odo Rigaldi, William de la Mare, Matthew of 
Aquasparta, Thomas of York, Richard of Middletown, and Peter de 
Trabibus. A bibliography concludes the excellent work. Unfortunately 
no index is appended. A summary at the end of each chapter, and 
one at the end of the study, would have made it more serviceable for 
ready reference. 
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In the introduction the author discusses the problem of the immor- 
tality of the soul in general. She alludes to the difference of opinion on 
this head between Plato and Aristotle, and refers to the doctrine of 
the Averroists. In stating that the entire effort of Avicenna and of the 
scholastics was to conciliate the character of the form and that of the 
substance of the human soul, she claims that this conciliation never suc- 
ceeded very well with the Franciscan Masters, the majority of whom 
only brought these two characters into approximation, either emphasiz- 
ing the substance and denying the form, as Olivi, or holding fast to the 
form, and denying the human knowability of the substance, as Duns 
Seotus. Is this ‘a correct interpretation of the Franciscan doctrine on 
the soul? The Franciscan school held that the soul is both a substance 
(substantia in se), and at the same time perfects the body as its form. 
Moreover, Olivi did not deny the character of the form. 

Attention is called to the great difficulty which the Christian phi- 
losophers found in reconciling the immortality of the human soul with 
the free creative and conservative power of God. In the light of this 
difficulty it is easy to understand why some of the most acute scholastic 
thinkers declined to give a demonstration of the immortality of the 
soul and relied upon Divine Revelation for complete certitude in the 
matter. Here allusion is made to Duns Scotus and to Cardinal Cajetan. 
In this connection it is important to keep in mind what the author 
stresses on page 203, namely that Scotus is very far from denying the 
immortality of the soul or of calling it into doubt. He expressly affirms 
this truth, and, without relying upon the aid from Revelation, admits 
that it can be sustained by probable reasons. “ Potest dici, quod licet 
ad illam secundam propositionem (immortalitas) probandam sint 
rationes probabiles; non tamen demonstrativae, imo nec necessariae.” 
(Ox. 4, d. 43, q. 2, n. 16.) For Seotus a strict demonstration is what 
he termed “ demonstratio propter quid perfecta seu potissima,” and 
this is “ ea quae medium terminum desumit ex causa intrinsica, ita quod 
exhibeatur praedicatum subjecto certo et necessario convenire.” (Cf. 
Zach. Van de Woestyne, O. F.M., Cursus Philosophicus, Vol. I, 1921, 
p. 81.) 

The author has made a thorough examination of the writings of the 
afore-mentioned Franciscans regarding their teaching on the immor- 
tality of the soul of man. Wherever called for she has acquainted us 
with the historical background and derivation of the various arguments 
adduced, and made clear the position of these philosophers in the ques- 
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tion of immortality from the metaphysical, ethical, psychological, and 
theological point of view. 

This reviewer is incompetent to judge the value of the texts found in 
the appendix, and for this reason must leave their criticism to experts. 
This work will serve as a much-needed corrective in the hands of the 
teachers of philosophy, who are too dependent upon textbooks, insuffi- 
ciently supplied with the true doctrine of the Franciscan School. 


BALDWIN SCHULTE. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Art and Prudence, a Study in Practical Philosophy, by Mortimer J. 
ApiER, Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Law, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 
Pp. xiv + 686. 


The interest in Thomistic studies in our country is due in great part 
to the zeal, mental acumen and serious study of lay scholars. This 
group is not limited to those of the Catholic faith but embraces such 
thinkers as Scott Buchanan, W. Kyle Smith, C. K. Davenport, R. M. 
Hutchins and Mortimer J. Adler. The latter has perhaps done more 
than any other individual scholar to inculeate the teachings of Thomas 
Aquinas in educational circles. Professor Adler is never tired of insist- 
ing that the search for truth must go back to sound fundamentals. 
Superficial thought has no place in an educated man’s scholarship. 
The renaissance in metaphysics he attributes to a renewed interest in 
the writings of Aristotle and Aquinas. Impatient with pseudo- 
scientific investigations and methods, Adler insists on a return to ulti- 
mate truths. His quest for beauty and truth has led him to spend long 
years in the study of the Angelic Doctor. With the background of a 
decade engaged in class-room teaching of the Summa Theologica he 
need present no other credentials. His unbiased love of truth is the 
secret of his scholarship. 

Philosophy did not end with Aquinas. The idea of a closed system is 
stifling to men of broad vision. The study of Thomism should mean 
the opening up of new horizons to the human mind. Shouting the name 
of Aquinas will never solve the problems of our day. The direction and 
principles are our intellectual heritage, the application to vital needs is 
our task. It is on the strength of the conviction that Thomistiec phi- 
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losophy has something to contribute to the problems of our day that 
Professor Adler has brought out this present gem of scholarship entitled 
Art and Prudence. It is a comprehensive and exhaustive study of the 
motion picture in its moral, political and aesthetic aspects. In the 
Preface the author gives his own explanation of the purpose of the 
book: “ There can be no wisdom in action without principles . . . in 
this book I have tried to be practically wise about a difficult practical 
problem. In general it is the problem of the moral and political eriti- 
cism of the fine arts, occasioned by the conflict in operation of two 
practical virtues—prudence and art. The special case is made by the 
current controversy about motion pictures ... in their substance the 
opinions current about the movies are not as novel as the movies. They 


are as old as the problem—of which the cinema merely creates a con- 


temporary instance—and that problem is as old as society. Nor are the 
principles new which can be used to clarify this field of opinion. Every- 
thing that can be said clearly about motion pictures was said and well 
said long before motion pictures existed or were discussed. Nothing 
has been added in contemporary diseussion—except scientific research 
which, of course, adds nothing in the way of ideas or principles—and 
much has been lost in the way of insight, clarity and order.” That the 
motion pictures well merit the study of our scholars is clear from the 
Encyclical Epistle of Pius XI (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 254) who says: “.. . in ludiecris ut omnibus perspectum est, cine- 
matographea miximi momenti sunt, cum nostra hac aetate ad universus 
gentes pertineant . . . ejusmodi ludi si ad optimas normas conform- 
entur, vim possunt in spectatores elicere sane saluberrimam, non 
tantumodo siquidem delectent, sed etiam ad nobillissima quaeque 
erigunt atque excitant.” 

Art and Prudence is divided into four general sections. Part I deals 
with Poetry and Politics as exposed by Plato, Aristotle, Christianity 
(Bossuet and Thomas Aquinas particularly) and Democracy. The re- 
search and scholarship necessary for this historical study is apparent— 
Plato, Aristotle, Anselm, Augustine, Peter Lombard, Ambrose, Albert 
the Great are but a few of the men studied, for the most part, from 
primary sources. On page 114 one is momentarily startled to see the 
naturalist John Dewey linked with Thomas Aquinas the supernaturalist 
and both called Aristotelians. 

Part II discusses the motion picture as popular poetry. Dr. Adler 
states the thesis he defends as follows (p. 120): “ The Platonic position 
about the arts, about drama, about the movies, cannot be answered by 
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aesthetes who talk about art for art’s sake, or by liberals who worship 
liberty as if it were the only good or even a good in itself. It is met 
in sound controversy only by Aristotelians . . . in terms of Aquinas 
against Bossuet....” A definitely un-Thomistic note is touched on 
p. 125: “.. . Christianity’s profound insight into the essential (italics 
mine) corruption of fallen human nature requires it to hold as a con- 
sequence that it is essentially corruptible. ...” The doctrine of Aqui- 
nas as found in the Summa Theologica I-II Q. 85 is definitely opposed 
to any such essential corruption as a consequence of original sin. The 
rest of this section is important for its analysis and interpretation of 
the charge that motion pictures are immoral. The schematic outlines 
employed (pp. 153 seq.) are models of logical arrangement and rhetori- 
cal synthesis. Chapter VIII, “The need for Knowledge” indicates 
what is required to solve the problem in its present incidence. An ex- 
amination of the functions of intellect and will as found in St. Thomas 
is confusingly stated at least from a rhetorical standpoint. The thought 
of Aquinas is not sufficiently grasped and satisfactorily explained, for 
example, on page 216 we read: “ In itself the will is always free to act 
or not to act. In this respect, the will is even free with respect to the 
final end, the absolute good.” Again on page 219 in defining prudence 
as an act of the intellect and its relation to the will, the author appears 
confused as to the role of “imperium ” in the genesis of a human act. 
That he himself grasps the doctrine with its implications seems evident 
from the quoted verbatim doctrine of Aquinas found in note 93. 

The philosophical implications of the entire treatment of art and 
prudence are found in section IIT. Chapters IX on Knowledge and 
Opinion and XII on Art and Prudence are the most important in the 
whole work. Dr. Adler can here lay claim to an accurate and intelligi- 
ble grasp of the principles of Aquinas. His application of these prin- 
ciples is original and refreshing. The relation of philosophy to science 
is a vindication of the former and an indictment of the latter. The 
worshippers of pseudo-scientific research will find their idol having feet 
of clay after reading chapters X and XI on the researches that have 
been made on the effect of motion pictures on both mature and imma- 
ture. Of the three basic alternatives, inaction, regulation and extirpa- 
tion, prudence dictates that regulation is the only practical decision. 
The inference, not explicit but implicit, that literally jumps out at one 
after reading Chapter XII is that prudence demands that before any- 
one be permitted to call himself an artist in motion picture production 
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he possess the qualifications as stipulated by the nature and character- 
istics of art. One regrets that Dr. Adler failed to make use of his 
keen ability to present things in schematic form, when he treats so 
exhaustively the relations and inter-relations of prudence and art. 
Much confusion would have been thus avoided. It would have been 
more in keeping with the consistent thought of Aquinas to distinguish 
art and prudence not directly in reference to the will but indirectly in 
relation to the will effected by their relation to their end. 

The final section on Cinematies justifies the cinema as an art and dis- 
cusses its relation to other fine arts by formulating the elements of its 
technique and establishing the principles by which it may be aesthetic- 
ally criticized. 

The book is philosophically heavy but the format makes for easy and 
rapid reading. The lack of a bibliography and a topical index of but 
four pages for a volume of this size seem inexplicable. 


Rosert J. Suavin, O. P. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Independence, Convergence, and Borrowing. Harvard Tercentenary 
Publications. Cambridge: Harvard University Press., 1937. Pp. 
vil + 272. 


Echoes of the Harvard Tercentenary Conference have ceased in the 
daily press, and to all appearance the Conference has become but a 
brilliant page of academic history. But scholars throughout the world 
have awaited the publication in complete form of the papers delivered. 
Their patience has now been rewarded. The present volume includes 
the contributions made at one of the three symposia devoted to the 
problems of human behavior. Companion volumes deal with the factors 
determining human behavior, and the relations between authority and 
the individual. The present work is specifically devoted to the broadest 
human interrelations of widely separated cultural groups. 

The work is divided into three parts: Europe and the Near East; 
The Middle Ages, and East and West. There is probably no man 
living who could authoritatively review every contribution. The topics 
are of such diversity and the erudition so pronounced that reviewers 
will content themselves with indicating the richness of the work while 
concentrating upon those papers nearest to their competence or of 
presumable interest to their class of readers. The volume opens with 
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Professor Childe of Edinburgh’s treatise on the evidence for cultural 
diffusion in remote periods of antiquity. Follows an anti-diffusionist 
contribution by Harvard Professor Merrill, who writes on “ Plants and 
Civilization.” In succession appear papers on Parthian Art, Latin 
poetry, Ancient Legal History, French Law in Algeria, and Jewish 
Folklore. The closing paper of the first part of the book is on “ Hel- 
lenism and Christianity ” by Professor Dodd of Cambridge. Defining 
Hellenism as an attempt to construct a rational synthesis of nature and 
of human conduct and institutions, Dodd ascribes to Hellenism a tend- 
ency to emphasize the reality of an impersonal super-mundane order 
at the expense of earthly existence. The familiar teaching of Plato 
that early life was but a shadow of super-temporal form was character- 
istic of the Hellenistic mind. The Greek believed that the highest exer- 
cise of reason was the contemplation of eternal forms, in which act 
union was effected in an impersonal manner with absolute reality. In 
contrast, the Hebraic temperament was historical. For the Hebrew 
the temporal process was of chief significance. The transcendent and 
impersonal Deity of Greek thought is contrasted to the immanent God 
of Hebraic experience. Professor Dodd interprets the well-known 
Hebrew phrase MAN to mean, not “the Self-Existent”, 
but rather dynamic Being Who lives and acts in time. Christianity 
synthetized the two points of view. In St. Paul and even more in the 
Fourth Gospel there is expressed the conviction that in the person of 
Christ the eternal has irrevocably joined hands with time. . The union 
of the temporal and the eternal is personal, moreover, and founded in 
love. Readers of Gilson’s Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy will recall 
that for Gilson the error of the Greeks was precisely that they did not 
ascribe transcendency enough to God. Gilson maintains that the Chris- 
tian God is immanent within the cosmic process precisely because He 
is transcendent. Pure Being is necessarily providential because all that 
exists in any manner proceeds from Him. The concept of creation 
whose term is ens in quantum ens is dominant here. Whatever has 
being necessarily proceeds from and is intimately subject to that which 
is Being. Whatever might be the correct meaning of the famed He- 
brew passage, it is a historical fact that the Christian thinker assumed 
it to mean “I am Who Am.” Philosophically viewed, according to 
Gilson, it was this insight into the nature of God which prompted him 
to develop the doctrine of creation and its logical corollary of Divine 
Providence. 
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In his paper on “ Placing the Middle Ages” Henry Osborn Taylor 
retraces the conditioning factors of medieval life, and makes an esti- 
mate of its permanent significance. His outline of historical ante- 
cedents is rather summary but on the whole accurate. It is astonishing 
to learn, however, that medieval philosophers evidenced slight original- 
ity. Such a judgment is now definitely “ dated”, and will probably be 
shared by few students. Less surprising, but no less questionable, is 
his attributing medieval romantic love to the Christian emphasis upon 
supernatural charity. In a contrary vein Christopher Dawson argues 
rather convincingly that the romantic tradition owes much of its 
origins to Moslem Spain, whose secularizing influence penetrated 
Christian Europe through Southern France. (Cf. Medieval Religion, 
p. 123.) 

Gilson’s brief but masterly treatment of “ Medieval Universal and Its 
Present Value” undoubtedly is one of the high points of the book. 
He is concerned here with explaining the fact of cultural harmony in 
the Middle Ages and in showing what light this explanation can throw 
upon the problems besetting our own times. It is a mistaken notion, 
Gilson maintains, that national feelings did not exist among men of the 
medieval period. But what held them so closely together, in spite of 
these nationalistic sentiments? Primarly, of course, a common religious 
ideal. But such an ideal presupposed and demanded a common con- 
viction of the objectivity and universality of truth. The traits of this 
common philosophical foundation were rationalism, realism, and per- 
sonalism. Community of philosophical ideal could not and did not 
rest upon feeling or emotion, but upon the only possible natural basis— 
reason. Secondly, in contrast to the idealism of modern thought—a 
subjectivism that could only result in social dismemberment—the 
medieval thinker was a convinced realist. The intellect for him discov- 
ered truth and did not make it. Finally, the medieval man was a per- 
sonalist, as opposed to an individualist. Individualism has its roots in 
matter—the principle of division, but personalism is founded on reason. 
Gilson is deeply sensible of the importance of a sound philosophy for 
the preservation of the individual and of society. If the modern mind 
cannot accept religious truth, chaos at least can be averted by acknowl- 
edging this philosophically-justified sphere of objective truth. “ In the 
conviction that there is nothing in the world above universal truth lies 
the very root of intellectual and social liberty.” This is the great 
lesson that the Middle Ages is teaching us today. 
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In the concluding section of the volume Professor Emeritus Masaharu 
Anesaki of Tokyo writes on “ East and West: The Meaning of their 
cultural relations.” Eastern thought, he avers, is monistic; Western, 
dualistic. He discovers in the Western passion for conquering nature 
symptoms of this dualistic spirit. Unfortunately Western man has 
concentrated upon knowing and mastering his environment, instead of 
upon man himself. The East will profit by its contacts with the West, 
providing only that it continues to cleave to its essentially sounder con- 
viction of the unity of nature and of man. Our only comment here is 
that the professor does not seem to suspect that Western man has been 
faithless to his own heritage. He once acknowledged a saving unity in 
the cosmos, a unity, however, not of substance but of order. And it is 
in a return to that kind of unity that he will find his salvation. 


Francis E. McManon. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Psychology of Feeling and Emotion. By Curistian A. RucK- 
mick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xiii + 529. 


The present book is a very interesting example of a type of scientific 
treatise which is now infrequently seen. It is a textbook in the tradi- 
tion of Wundt, Spencer, and Titchener, written for deep-thinking and 
serious minded students of psychology. It is not just a collection of 
interesting facts about the affective and emotional life, though they are 
here in abundance. It is not a book which will have its main appeal to 
the general reader. The author states in his preface that he is under- 
taking “at least a tentative systematization of theoretical contributions 
and experimental research ” in a field of study where “ there is, on the 
one hand, a wealth of data scattered over a large territory, and there is, 
on the other hand, an obscurity of focus which has led to a confusion 
of results.” The accent throughout the work is upon the systematic 
treatment of facts. 

Ruckmick, now professor psychology at the University of Iowa, re- 
ceived his early training under Titchener at Cornell, from whom he has 
inherited the ideal of “ logical and historical systematization.” The 
effect of this is perhaps clearly seen in the general plan of the present 
book. The first 230 pages are given over to a discussion of the histori- 
eal and systematic background for the treatment of the main experi- 
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mental data coming later in the volume. In an historical perspective 
carrying us back to the early Greeks, the author gives a rather detailed 
account of the various theories of the affective mental life, ending with 
the Lange-James-Sergi theory (so-called by author) of the emotions 
and more recent modifications of this. It would seem in this connection 
that the Scholastic treatment of emotion might have received more 
adequate discussion, no mention being made of the Thomistic bi-partite 
classification of mental activities even in the chapter on the classification 
of emotions. This seems rather difficult to explain, in view of the 
otherwise catholic tastes of the author. The first section of the volume 
ends with the author’s formulation of a “ phylogenetic theory of affec- 
tive life,” the remainder of the book surveying experimental data which 
may throw light in this theory. The experimental part of the volume 
is well done and covers in considerable detail such topics as facial ex- 
pression of emotion, circulatory and respiratory changes, the psy- 
chogalvanic technique, and introspective studies of feeling and emotion. 
There are chapters on the pathology of the affective life, emotion in 
psychoanalysis, development of feelings and emotions in the child, and 
feeling and emotion in the animal mind. The volume ends with some- 
what cursory treatments of feelings and emotions in the educational 
program, and culture and the affective life. A final summary and con- 
clusion restates the author’s theoretical views. Excerpts from the 
summary will indicate these: “ The affective life begins with conscious- 
ness itself in the lowest form of animal life. . . . As the mental life 
develops, this elementary phase of consciousness (feeling) spreads from 
whole to part in the sense that it becomes attached to, that it permeates 
through, every succeeding phase of developing conscious process” (p. 
509). Through the process of “ individuation,” “we can trace... 
the unfolding processes from the elementary feeling through sense- 
feeling, emotion, sentiment, mood, and disposition” (p. 230), all of 
which are related basically in their genetic origin. 

This theory is not, as the author admits, a new one, but he has 
achieved a better and more detailed formulation of it that has been 
previously possible. Recent work in developmental biology and neu- 
rology has offered a very fertile background. There are some difficulties 
however, at least in the mind of the reviewer, in the author’s attempt 
to reconcile the concepts and terms of this newer genetic approach with 
the traditional analysis of mind. For example, it is not easy to under- 
stand how the espousal of “ feeling” as an independent mental “ ele- 
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ment ” fits in with the concepts of “ individuation ” and “ development 
from whole to part.” This may however be a minor point, and the 
book is certainly to be credited with considering both approaches to 
the study of mind. 

The book will have its greatest appeal to the philosophically minded 
reader. Its asides on the philosophy and terminology of science and 
scientific method are relevant here. The aim of the author that it should 
serve as a textbook for a “ second” course in the psychology of feeling 
and emotion is perhaps high-pitched, unless, as we believe most students 
would prefer to do, we begin with the second part of the work on the 
experimental data of the field. Each chapter ends with a summary, 
and the text is somewhat repetitious at times, a feature however that 
would probably increase its value as a textbook. As an historical and 
systematic treating of feeling and emotion, Ruckmick’s volume is 
perhaps the best to date. 


W. D. Commins. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Dante le théologien; introduction a Vintelligence de la vie, des oeuvres 
et de Vart de Dante Alighieri. By P. Manponnet, O.P. Paris: 
Desclée De Brouwer, 1935. Pp. 8 + 331. 


A wonderful praise of St. Thomas is found in the Divine Comedy. 
For quite some time commentators of Dante have been pointing out the 
important place that Thomistic theology occupies in his work. A con- 
cise treatise on this great Florentine of such a nature, ought to stir up 
interest in The New Scholasticism. Moreover Fr. Mandonnet’s book, 
which we are undertaking to examine contains a whole chapter devoted 
exclusively to the “Thomisme de Dante” (p. 263-278). You will 
notice in this review that there are titles in the book which are more 
profound than this one. 

If Fr. Mandonnet had lived long enough to witness the effect of his 
book, without doubt he would have been a little disappointed. We 
believe that the interest with which it was received, both by the cultured 
public and those historians, who are better acquainted with the doings 
and institutions of the Middle-Ages, is hardly due to the original ideas 
and new meanings which his book contains. With about four or five 
exceptions most critics, because of sentimental and romantic form, have 
not departed from the narrow viewpoint concerning the question deal- 
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ing with the real or symbolic existence of Beatrice: they have merely 
brought up an attack once more against the realists, although quite 
forcefully and suitably. A few have chosen another theme, which has 
some bearing on the previous one, concerning the ministry of Dante; 
this subject, however, is entirely new. Finally there are others who 
have only seen in Fr. Mandonnet’s work, a few personal ideas delivered 
by an eminent historian of the Middle-Ages at the close of his life con- 
cerning one of the most renowned figures of that period. 

However those who know the intense and ardent work with which this 
book has been prepared, can testify that Fr. Mandonnet’s intention was 
incomparably more extensive, more precise, and indeed more original 
than the interpretations just given would allow one to imagine... 
(Fr. Mandonnet often used to say that it was the most troublesome 
piece of work in his life and that he was in some manner ‘ wrapped up’ 
in Dante in order to draw from him his secrets) . . . Moreover an 
attentive reader is capable of analysing it for himself. It would even 
be sufficient to read the titles and sub-titles of the book to surmise what 
it contains. 

By taking up Giovanni del Virgilio’s expression, “ Dante le theo- 
logien ” F'r. Mandonnet’s idea was not to reconstruct Dante’s system of 
Theology. He investigated very deeply and by his work we can see 
the real genius of this historian in the way he treats Dante according 
to his thought, method, life and technique, all of which are influenced 
by his background. In this search after this background it is not 
enough to confine oneself to the Florentine life or the poetic circle of 
“ Dolce stil novo,” as the commentators of the Divine Comedy have done 
till now. Dante’s poetry is not the pure literature of a poet of the 
XIXth century: it is entirely made up of firm thought and this thought 
arises from a very fixed background, which is wholly a theological one. 
To ignore this fact or merely consider it as some sort of an element 
which occurs accidentally in studying Dante’s work, is to stifle the 
understanding of his life, his work, and even his technique. For the 
purpose of having this understood, Fr. Mandonnet’s first wish is to 
convey Dante’s principles which are rooted in the unparalleled field of 
systematic Christian thought of this epoch: namely, the world of 
theologians. 

For a clear insight into Fr. Mandonnet’s general plan, we think that 
it is necessary to read the chapter devoted to the author of the “ Poema 
Sacro”; then one will no longer be tempted to see in his work a mere 
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revival of the old controversy of the symbolists and the realists. It is 
rather a protestation against the existence of a similar problem, and 
an essay to settle the question of “ autobiographical” subjects on their 
own ground. It is not one of realistic disclosures and romantic senti- 
mentality, but rather one with a modest confession in an entirely 
symbolic manner. This matter, which was prepared by means of 
painstaking consideration of the obscure contents of “ Vita Nova” and 
“ Convivio,” casts an unexpected light on Dante’s intellectual and psy- 
chological formation. Fr. Mandonnet trusts he has deciphered the story 
of a vocation to the clerical state, which at one time was followed, but 
finally given up for the love of poetry. Upon reflection, Dante, listen- 
ing to the appeal of Beatrice, Christian revelation, henceforth dedicates 
to her both his life and his ability, and then desires with all the means 
in the power of a poet and theologian to express for her renown “ce 
qui n’a, encore été dit de personne.” 

By this viewpoint the source and purpose of the Divine Comedy 
takes on an exceedingly marked ornamentation. By it the explicit state- 
ments dealing with Dante’s own designs and original intentions are 
clearly understood, and as soon as they appear in his work, they seem to 
strengthen this hypothesis all the more. This insight is even applicable 
to the analysis of the “ modes littéraires” and rather especially to the 
symbolism which is the basis of Dante’s poetic ability. Finally it is 
applicable to the “matter” of the Divine Comedy, which is character- 
istically theological and particularly Thomistic. Fr. Mandonnet lays 
scarcely any stress upon this latter point, since the subject is quite well 
known; again he is content with a few remarks concerning the method 
employed. 

- Hence we can see that the influence of the theological world on Dante 
is not confined to certain doctrines nor to any one particular subject. 
As Fr. Mandonnet sees it, it is infinitely more extensive and more inti- 
mate both to the personality and to the life of the poet. “ Dante le 
théologien” points out very keenly the réle that “ Doctrina Sacra” 
plays in the birth of the “ Poema Sacro” and in the very formation of 
the greatest Christian poet. At the same time he reveals the great profit 
that literary history and an aesthetical analysis could derive from a 
closer contact with the historical background of theologians; i.e. of 
those thinkers of the Middle-Ages. Unfortunately we have in our 
midst, mostly historians of Dante, who, even when they might know a 
little theology, are not historians with regard to the theological back- 
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ground which influences the author. Thus Fr. Mandonnet hardly ex- 
pects to be understood by these “ specialists.” 

Now then, how must we estimate this book’s worth? The theme 
concerning the ministry of Dante is quite obviously daring. However 
it appears to us that, since it is in conformity with the general needs 
of an accurate interpretation of this poet-theologian, the solution which 
it brings to the vague and hazy lines found in “ Vita Nova” and to the 
hidden secrets of the Comedy ought arouse commentators who have 
always dwelt on these problems. We need not rebuke him for his 
sublety nor his novelty. Without doubt Fr. Mandonnet would say that 
Dante’s symbolism is quite obscure and subtle. Moreover we are con- 
vineced that the general demand for the book should give evidence of it. 
Almost everything has been stated of how a little light on the details of 
the Divine Comedy or of Dante’s life can influence the literary world 
and even the anecdotic order. We recognize in Fr. Mandonnet’s book 
a work which has behind it a rare historical intelligence. It is quite 
extraordinary and therefore very valuable. It is rather an effort to 
elevate one’s self above anecdotes to clearly portray the life, personality 
and teachings of this poet in their entirety. This clear portrayal, which 
is prompted by a thorough understanding of the XIIIth century in Fr. 
Mandonnet’s case, ought to be the normal way of expression. His 
thoroughness even to the minutest detail can be seen at every instance 
by reading the appendix in which Fr. Mandonnet considers each and 
every bit of symbolism, making use of countless examples. 

We will add that in spite of his love for the great poet, Fr. Man- 
donnet appears at times to suffer a little from the scholastic distinction 
of “matter and form,” which he applied in the analysis of the Divine 
Comedy. With too much simplicity does he distinguish the poet, him- 
self, from the ‘thinking-poet,’ the theologian from the artist. Under- 
lying a good number of passages one can easily detect this distinction, 
which is not at all psychological, of the essence from the form: as if 
Dante had only dressed his thoughts in poetical garb (cf. p. 150). 

The structure of Fr. Mandonnet’s book is strengthened by a rather 
long intimacy and a very thorough survey of Alighieri’s text, and fur- 
ther on we find that valuable knowledge of the background of Dante’s 
civilization which Mandonnet possessed so well. On this account the 
book escapes in a certain degree the casualty into which purely erudi- 
tionary studies fall, whose essentials consist in being up to date. This 
is why we believe that there can be no objection raised about “ Dante 
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le théologien” concerning the antiquity of the author’s teachings (till 
now at least this fact has escaped the critics). Most of the works cited 
date from 1920-1925. The priest from Ales has been revealed quite a 
humiliating oversight: Fr. Mandonnet still attributes to Raban Maur a 
work which Dom Wilmart has literally taken away from him in an 
article on “ Mélanges Mandonnet” (1930). 

These two facts call for an explanation which, perhaps, can easily be 
perceived by reading the bibliography which appeared in the same 
“ Mélanges.” “ Dante le Théologien” was almost entirely drawn up 
since 1925, when it appeared under this same title (in Latin) in the 
“ Bulletin du jubilé de Dante.” After that Fr. Mandonnet took it back 
again in order to revise it; then the work had remained among his 
notes and without doubt it would still be there had not a few of his 
disciples procured it in spite of Mandonnet’s protestations. They un- 
dertook the task of publishing it. Due to the inexperience of the im- 
provisatory editor, an inadequate revision results. Fr. Mandonnet was 
at this time about to die. 

Fr. VICAIRE, 
- (Translation, New Scholasticism). 

Le Saulchoir, Kain, Belgium. 


Nature, Man and God. By Wiiu1AM Tempe. London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1935. Pp. xxxii + 530. 


The Gifford Lectures on natural theology without reference to creeds, 
were founded in the universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
St. Andrews by the bequest of eighty thousand pounds sterling by 
Adam, Lord Gifford (1820-87), a Scottish Judge. They are quite as 
famous as the Bridgewater Treatises of a century ago and are com- 
parable in the philosophic sphere to the Nobel Prizes in the domains of 
physics, chemistry, medicine, letters and peace. The present lectures 
were delivered by the Archbishop of New York in the University of 
Glasgow during the academic years 1932-1934, and easily sustain the 
high level of excellence achieved by a long line of distinguished pre- 
decessors on the same foundation. 

As the title of this work would indicate, these lectures have con- 
siderable scope. Besides the chief conventional topics of ontology, 
epistemology, the philosophy of mind, ethics, natural theology and the 
philosophy of value, there are sound discussions of mathematics and of 
history from the philosophical angle. It will not be necessary to 
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epitomize or classify the views of this thinker whose former works are 
well known to readers of this journal. Presumably, eighty per cent 
of his theses might be defended by a Scholastic philosopher but there 
are occasional statements to which we call attention and to some of 
which we take exception. 

Archbishop Temple admits (p. 57), that “if I were asked what was 
the most disastrous moment in the history of Europe I should be 
strongly tempted to answer that it was that period of leisure when Rene 
Descartes, having no claims to meet, remained for a whole day ‘ shut up 
in a stove,’” and he alludes (p. 80) to “deliverance from that false 
scent on which Descartes set the modern mind in its search for truth.” 
He also concedes (p. 404) that “the period of European thought and 
history commonly called Modern is even now reaching its natural 
term, That fact is, indeed, a main occasion of the bewilderment charac- 
teristic in our era. .. . The characteristic of the new period was de- 
partmentalism—politics, art and science all winning emancipation from 
theology. ...” 

But he holds (p. 404) that “there is no possibility of going back on 
this. Our new appreciation of the Middle Ages . . . must not lead us 
to suppose that recovery from the modern welter is possible by any 
retracing of steps” and (p. 80) that “we cannot go behind the Refor- 
mation—that great bouleversement of human thinking. .. .” 

Despite his “ spiritual interpretation of the universe” and the “ un- 
compromising Theism” of his conclusion, the author’s “ starting-point 
is nearer to Materialism than to Idealism” (p. 498) and he espouses a 
method which he calls Dialectical Realism and claims that because of 
Darwinian evolutionism, logic must deal with historical process instead 
of with static Real Kinds or unchanging forms (pp. 102; 498). As to 
mathematics (p. 105) it “ tells us something about everything but very 
little about anything” and (p. 13) “if you begin by attending to 
objects only in so far as they are measurable, you are likely to end by 
having only their measurements before your attention.” 

Natural Theology must regard the actual, living content of the 
positive religions as part of its data (pp. 17, 27, 496) and the true 
distinction between Natural and Revealed religion is one not of spheres 
but of method (p. 10). Again, “ the relation of history to eternity is 
sacramental and is not simply the relation of ground and consequence, 
nor of cause and effect, nor of thought and expression, nor of purpose 
and instrument, nor of end and means; but it is all of these at once” 
(p. 481). 
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As to the mode of revelation, our author contends (p. 309), that it is 
not dictation or suggestion of infallible oracles to the minds of indi- 
viduals, nor (p. 316) the communication of doctrine but that the essence 
of revelation is the intercourse of mind and event. Propositions or 
truths of revelation are not themselves directly revealed but they express 
the results of correct thinking concerning revelation, according to this 
theologian. 

One is surprised at the neglect of Molinism and the classical Scho- 
lastic diputants in the lecture on “ Divine Grace and Human Freedom.” 


| Dantet C. O’Grapy. 
University of Notre Dame. 


Le Monde des Idoles. Par JACQUES PALiarp. I. Fragments. Paris, 
Alean, 1934. Pp. 171. II. Comnaissance de VIllusion. Paris, 
Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée. No. 34. Bloud et Gay, 1936. 
Pp. 144. 


The series in which appears the second of these two volumes of 
Jacques Paliard started in December 1919 as monthly Review devoted 
principally to Philosophy, under the name: La Nouvelle Journée, and 
was transformed in 1924 into a series of monographs which have been 
published under the name of: Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée. The 
editor, Paul Archambault, seems to have intended to revive Les Annales 
de Philosophie Chrétienne, which had been suspended in 1913 after the 
condemnation of the then editor, Fr. Laberthonniére. The reader who 
is familiar with the philosophical movement in France can easily recog- 
nize in it the inspiration of Gratry, Ollé-Laprune, and Maurice Blondel. 
One of the Cahiers, No. 12, entitles: Vers un Réalisme intégral. 
L’Oeuvre philosophique de Maurice Blondel, is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the doctrines of the author of L’Action, which are now fully 
expounded in his works: La Pensée (1934), L’Etre et les étres (1935), 
L’ Action, and L’Esprit Chrétien (not yet published). 

In the present Cahier, as well as in the volume which preceded it, 
the author uses now the form of Dialogue, which remind the reader of 
Bishop Berkeley, now the form of Essays, some of which were read 
before the Philosophical Society of Marseilles. His object is not 
merely to give a catalogue of the sources of error, or to bring up to 
date the list of Idola contained in Bacon’s Novum Organum; rather he 
follows the psychological method and attempts to show how the mind 
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which is always groping after truth, succeeds gradually in ridding itself 
of the illusions which first hold it captive. Simmias, Crito, and Philo- 
nous, who are the three characters of the Dialogues, personify the three 
types of philosophical thinking which vie for recognition: the purely 
analytical mind which acknowledges only facts and phenomena; the 
systematic mind which is too easily satisfied with inadequate synthesis; 
the intuitive mind which senses a deeper truth back of the mere facts 
and back of the most elaborate systems. The author finds the source 
of our illusions in our intellectual laziness, in the revolt of our mind 
against the necessity of hard exertion in the search of truth. “ L’homme 
voudrait agir sans fatigue, posséder d’un regard sans effort” (p. 9). 
Consciousness no less than the senses is open to such illusions, and the 
life of the mind is a perpetual awakening from a dream. In aesthetic 
contemplation the artist may entertain the false hope that he has, with- 
out leaving the earth, lifted himself up to the realms of the spiritual, 
but “la force qui surgit en lui retombe aussitot en image.” The 
thought of death and the desire to survive in our creations or in our 
good works, and the realization of the ephemeral character of the ma- 
terial world alone, by purifying us and by making us wish for another 
earth and other heavens, can dispose us for that complete surrender to 
God in whom alone will our mind find truth and peace. This dry 
analysis cannot do justice to these two little volumes which are so rich 
in suggestions and of which the least that we can say is that they make 
philosophy live. 
J. A. 
Basselin Foundation. 


Du Consentement a VEtre. Par Atmé Forest. Paris: Editions Mon- 
taigne, 1936. Pp. 158. 

The author, professor of Philosophy in the State University of 
Poitiers, now in the Sorbonne, belongs to that band of French lay ex- 
ponents of Thomistic philosophy whose two leaders best known to the 
American public are Etienne Gilson and Jacques Maritain. He has 
written a sketch on Saint Thomas d’Aquin, a treatise-on La Réalité 
concréte et la dialectique, and contributed to the “ Etudes de Phi- 
losophie médiévale ” a remarkable study on La structure métaphysique 
du concret selon saint Thomas d@ Aquin. The present Essay appears in 
the collection “ Philosophie de l’Esprit,” and that in itself illustrates to 
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what point Thomistic thought imposes itself in our days to the French 
mind. While the name of St. Thomas is not mentioned, and no specific 
reference is ever made to Scholasticism, the spirit of the whole essay 
is scholastic, as is evidenced particularly in the stress which is laid 
therein on the doctrine of analogy. 

The essay opens with an analysis of philosophical thought in its 
movement beyond scientific abstraction and in its attempt to grasp the 
real in its totality. Though it is concerned with the universal, yet 
philosophy never overlooks concrete reality, it presupposes a sense of 
the concrete, but, unlike the empiricist, it is interested not so much in 
the knowledge of the singular as in the search of the basis of individual 
existences. Such is the inspiration of Idealistic philosophies as well 
as of that which the author makes his own under the name of “ con- 
sentement 4 )’étre.” The second chapter is a searching, though sympa- 
thetic criticism of Idealism in the main forms which it has taken in 
France: 1. with Brunschvicg for whom thought is the function which 
posits the real, or, to use his own words, “ the nature of being hangs on 
the nature of the affirmation of being ”; 2. with Hamelin who bases on 
the category of relation his explanation of all categories, including 
personality; 3. with Lachelier and Lagneau who stress the voluntaristic 
aspect of thought and come to the conclusion that to exist means to be 
willed, or to deserve to be willed, because the Good alone has in itself 
the reason of its existence. Against Idealism the author sets the neces- 
sity of surrender to reality, which for him means first of all the mind’s 
emancipation from theseduction of abstraction and which he considers 
to be the very method of philosophical thinking. Instead of seeking 
merely in universal concepts the explanation of the unity of the world 
of experience, philosophy should look for it and would find it in the 
relation of singular contingent reality to the Absolute, since the affirma- 
tion of reality is implicitly an affirmation of God. Besides the relation 
of the contingent to the Absolute is not merely one of dependence, it is, 
by virtue of the analogy which exists between God and his creatures, a 
relation of unity. At this point of the development of his theme, the 
author gives us a striking presentation of the Thomistic doctrine of 
Analogy. His essay ends with considerations on the moral character 
of philosophical speculation: the possession of reality is indeed an act 
of intellectual contemplation, but there is found in the orientation of 
thought towards reality, and therefore towards God, a personal element 
which is expressed in the very title of the essay, “consentement 4 
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Vétre.” Thought has to win a victory upon itself, upon its tendency 
to be satisfied with abstractions, it must be willing to recognize being 
as real, and above all it must consent to rise from the affirmation of the 
contingent to the affirmation of the Absolute, God, and of all that which 
the idea of God implies, viz., the freedom of the creative act and the 
order, i. e. the laws both moral and physical, which have been estab- 
lished by the Creator. The surrender to being ends in an act of love. 


J. A. 
Basselin Foundation. 


Thomisme et Scolastique. A propos de M. Rougier. Par le P. PEpRo 
Descogs, 8. J. Paris: Archives de Philosophie, Vol. V; Cahier I. 
Nouvelle édition refondue. Gabriel Beauchesne, 1935. Pp. 227. 


This issue of the Archives de Philosophie is essentially controversial, 
not only because its main intention is to refute the thesis of M. 
Rougier’s La Scolastique et le Thomisme, but because it is for the most 
part (pp. 85-188) devoted to the discussion of the mooted doctrine of 
the real distinction between essence and existence. In 1925, in a large 
volume of 860 pages, Professor Rougier of the Universities of Besancon 
and Cairo, had attempted to invalidate the philosophy of St. Thomas 
by pointing out its inner contradictions. His thesis was that Thomistic 
Philosophy rests essentially on the real distinction in creatures between 
essence and existence, a doctrine which is in contradiction both with 
Aristotle’s system which Thomism pretends to follow, and with the 
very laws of reason. Moreover Thomism and all Scholastic philosophy 
are but the expression of a realistic mentality which had been forced to 
yield, as a result of the progress of science and of human culture, to 
an out and out nominalistie philosophy. 

P. Descogs’ answer to that thesis which first appeared in 1927 was 
only one of the many refutations which it elicited. After having criti- 
cized the unscientific method of the author, he attacked the latter’s 
fundamental thesis and made a thorough examination of all his argu- 
ments. Among other things he pointed out that the doctrine of the 
real distinction, which involves real difficulties, is not essential to true 
Thomism; that Thomistic philosophy, when it is properly understood 
and presented, is seen to contain none of the contradictions, which had 
been denounced by Rougier; that, above all, the realistic mentality, the 
trust in the objectivity of our knowledge, is quite legitimate, nay, the 
only legitimate attitude of the mind towards the problem of truth. 
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The first edition of the Cahier was soon exhausted, a mark of the 
interest with which it had been received, and the second edition, “ re- 
viewed, improved, and considerably enlarged,” has given the author an 
opportunity to embody in it the results of the controversy which has 
been going on for well nigh ten years. Whether his arguments will 
convince all paleothomists or neothomists who cling to the doctrine 
of the real distinction may be doubted, though he will force them to 
reconsider not only the validity of their position, but also, and above 
all the wisdom of linking too closely the rational presentation of the 
two principal dogmas of our faith: Trinity and Incarnation, with a 
philosophical doctrine which, at best, is not evidently true. 


J. A. 


Basselin Foundation. 


“La Philosophie Morale de Wang Yang-Ming.” By Wana TcH‘Anc- 
TCHE, 8. J. 


China, possibly because of her long record of civilized history and 
abundance of human thought, has been long noted as “ Land of Phi- 
losophy.” The Dynasty of Sung (Northern Sung Dynasty, 960-1127 
A.D.; Southern Sung Dynasty, 1127-1280 A.D.) has been called the 
“ Age of Reasoning ” or the “ Era of Rationalism.” This is due to the 
fact that in those times, scholars particularly devoted their time to the 
study of philosophies, and persistently sought a more thorough and 
scientific way of thinking. This period might also be called the 
“ Renaissance of Philosophy” of China. In fact, the germs and gist 
of Chinese philosophy can easily be found therein. 

Wang Yang-ming was one of the most outstanding philosophers of 
the Sung Dynasty. His name was Wang Shou-jen (45F{-), while 
Yang-ming was his “ Hao” (i), which represents a fancy name or 
sobriquet given by himself; and his “Tzu” (5) was “Peh An” 
( (G§¥ ), a literary name adopted by himself for general use. He was 
born on October 31, 1472, at Yu-yao in Cheh-kiang Province, China. 
In 1499 he graduated as “ Chin Shih” ( #€- ), [Metropolitan Gradu- 
ate]—a degree obtained from the Imperial Court by Triennial compe- 
tition among approximately 6,000 “Chii-jen” ( 9.) assembled 
from different provinces, of whom 325 to 350 might emerge success- 
fully. He entered upon a public career in the same year. In 1501 
he passed his Palace Examination and was awarded the “ Han-lin” 
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( 4K) Degree (Han-lin literally means the “ Forests of Pens”), a 
title which used to be granted to the scholars who passed the Palace 
Examination and then acted as scribes to the Emperor. In 1505, he 
was appointed as Minister of the Bureau of Military Affairs. In 
1506, he began to receive disciples for the study and practice of phi- 
losophy. On account of the pressure of his potential enemy, Liu-chin, 
Wang was banished and imprisoned in 1507. He was then dismissed 
to Kuei-chou, where he set to work to civilize the less educated people, 
until the death of his powerful enemy in 1510. Thence he was recalled 
and appointed to several important posts. In 1519 he suppressed an 
insurrection in Kiangsi Province, and in 1527 successfully conducted a 
campaign against the wild tribes in the borders of Kuangsi Province. 
For his successful services, he was granted the title of Earl and was 
made Minister of the Board of Military Affairs. The envy and malice 
of rivals, coupled with hard works and ill-health, caused him to resign. 
He died on January 9, 1529, while he was on his way home. 

Wang Yang-ming was sometimes known as “ Speculative Philoso- 
pher ” and occasionally as “ Moral Philosopher.” He was an advocate 
of Confucius’ doctrines, and he himself claimed that he was a practical- 
ist of Confucianism. That he was generally regarded as such, is evi- 
dent from the fact that his tablet was placed in the Confucian Temple 
in 1584. His place in philosophy is unique in his unparalleled contri- 
bution to Oriental moral philosophy. 

Although many Western philosophers such as Augustine and Thomas 
d’Aquin and others emphasized very much the moral side of philosophy, 
yet Wang differs from them, in so far as their writings are concerned, 
in one respect. Wang not only stressed the reflection of moral activities 
of man but also insisted of the real application of moral conduct. 

Although Rev. Father Wang Tch‘ang-tche does not give a compara- 
tive study of this Chinese philosopher with the Western philosophers, 
yet in his “ La Philosophie Morale” de Wong Yang-ming, he presents 
a clear and concise picture of the Chinese philosopher of the Sung 
Dynasty. Unlike many Western writers on Chinese philosophy, Father 
Wang has gone very thoroughly into the original Chinese sources of 
this philosopher. His French style is very clear and readable. The 
simplicity of his style and the simplication of Chinese philosophical 
terminology enable his readers more easily to understand the concept 
of this Chinese scholar. In particular he casts a great explanatory light 
on the term “Liangtche”, or natural conscience or moral intuition. 
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His Chinese quotations are well chosen and effective: although in this 
study they naturally do not include all the important points of Wang’s 
philosophy, they will help to clarify certain critical misunderstandings 
of this Chinese philosopher. 

It would seem that the merits of Father Wang Tch‘ang-tche’s book, 
not at all to derogate from his contribution to human knowledge, would 
be enhanced if he were to consider, in case of a revised edition, the two 
following points: 

(1) It seems to be true that he has not sufficiently emphasized that 
Wang Yang-ming is a special practicalist of philosophy. Note Wang 
Yang-ming’s repeated advocacy that the “ Theory of knowing and of 
doing should be one in themselves.” This principle, the focal point of 
his philosophy, and the specific difference between himself and the 
Chinese philosophers of his own time. Wang Yang-ming claimed that 
he was a real practicalist of Confucianism while his opponents attacked 
him on that very point. 

(2) Since the Western world is hardly familiar with Chinese phi- 
losophy, especially with this philosopher, it would be profitable for the 
author to draw certain comparisons between Wang Yang-ming and the 
outstanding Western philosophers with emphasis of their difference 
and similarity of the Western philosophers. Though he gives some 
mention, in the Introduction of his book, to Pascal, Spinoza, Thomas, 
and Augustine, yet these accounts seem to be altogether too short. 

It is hoped that, through the contribution of Fr. Wang’s book, the 
Western learned world will be more interested in the study of Chinese 
philosophy and especially pay more attention to the comparative study 
of Eastern and Western philosophies, so that the Treasury of Ancient 
Cathay shall not be closed to the West. 


STEPHEN CHAO-YING Pan. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in New York, between Christmas and New Year. At 
least one joint meeting will be held with the American Philosophical 
Association. 

The social and political movements now going on throughout the whole 
world have their foundation in philosophy. With many leaders it is 
a partial philosophy of stunted growth. The metaphysics necessary in 
a wholesome society has been lacking in the education of so many 
persons that the consequences can be seen in the readiness with which 
large groups are led to act on unsound, unsupported principles. 


Philosophy has suffered a distinct loss in the death of Paul Elmer 
More. He stood for a high quality of culture, and had a heart for 
human nature. What he said, he said with clearness and with beauty. 
His influence was always for the better; he caught the grandeur of the 
classic, and knew that behind the expression which the arts gave to 
form, there was a mighty Real whose canons could not be violated, if 
excellence and truth were to be preserved. 


The Catholic University of Milan will mark the tercentenary of the 
Discourse on Method of Descartes by a memorial volume to which 
scholars from all parts of the world are contributing. 


The editors of The New Scholasticism thank their friends for the 
words of praise received since the publication of the April number. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL ITEMS AND 
BOOK NOTICES 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLVI, No. 2: Whole No. 272: March, 
1937. 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman: An Empirical Approach to God. Posits the 
philosophical importance of metaphysics and the metaphysical importance 
of the problem of God; outlines conditions of verification, and defines the 
hypothesis that God is, God being “a supreme cosmic experient, controlling 
cosmic process, for an end of the highest possible value”; asserts “ that 
there is an empirical basis for the hypothesis that such a God is real and 
that the basis for theism is empirically ampler and rationally more coherent 
than that for solipsism or naturalism”; concludes with a concept of a 
finite God, “shorn of the old attribute of omnipotence.” John Dewey: 
Whitehead’s Philosophy. Starting with Whitehead’s definition of phi- 
losophy, “descriptive generalizations of experience,” Mr. Dewey analyses 
the system from the standpoint of method, raising the question whether 
the method is “ mathematical-formal, or, “ genetic-functional,” and sug- 
gesting the far reaching divergent consequences of the’ two possible inter- 
pretations. He favors and seems to seek justification for the latter. Alfred 
North Whitehead: Remarks. Mr. Whitehead in a “ preamble” discusses 
the difficulties of human reasoning and then proceeds to a brief discussion 
of Mr. Dewey’s paper. He prefers to make no decision between the two 
proffered interpretations of his method, pointing rather to a fusion of the 
two as the present problem of philosophy. From this he passes to a dis- 
cussion of the starting point of philosophic thought, and believes Aesthetics 
to be the most fruitful. He concludes with a vision of Symbolic Logic in 
the future, when it will have so expanded as to become the foundation of 
Aesthetics and thence proceed to conquer Ethics and Theology, with which 
victory the circle will have made its full turn, and we shall be back to the 
logical attitude of the epoch of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association for 1936 are 
also included in this issue. 


The Identity Theory, Second Edition. By BLAmey Stevens. Sherratt & 
Hughes, Manchester, England, 1936. Pp. xvi + 243. 

This excursion into higher Mathematics is, as those who delved into the 
first edition will recall, not altogether in accord with the ordinary geometry 
nor yet with the Einstein relativity theory. Thus in contradiction to 
Newton’s First Law it is asserted (p. 175) that there is no reason why 
every body or wave or other organization should continue to move in one 
direction with constant velocity in a homogeneous medium. Again the 
Identity Theory held by Stevens does not support the supposition of Ein- 
stein that spectral shift is proportional to the time strain of his gravity 
energy equation, and therefore proportional to the gravity potential. 
Gravity, it is held, does not cause this shift which is a result of absolute 
velocity. The term “identic” has a special meaning; for its explanation 
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a whole new set of terms is necessary; special symbols and equations are 
required to express space-time identity, inertia-space identity, and time- 
inertia identity. In the last analysis all fundamental laws must ultimately 
be identities. Free will is made to depend on our definition of ourselves 


with respect to the universe. 


F. A WALSH. 
Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D.C. 


The Church and Civilization. By Rev. Atsert Muntsco3u, 8S. J., Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. xiii + 138. 


Father Muntsch has an established position in Anthropology. By study, 
contact with human kind, civilized and primitive, in actual life and in 
monumental remains, he has won a high place among the scientists in this 
field. The present studies go beyond anthropology; they deal with the 
wider circle of man in all his relations, society, thought, and education, as 
well as culture. If the presentation of facts, with certain reflections and 
attitudes produced by experience among men, thus giving a general view 
summed up in well reasoned principles can be called a philosophy, then this 
book is truly a modern man’s philosophy. 

The reason for producing the book is well stated by Father Husslein, 
General Editor of the Religion and Culture Series, in his preface: “ We do 
not wish to share the view of those secular writers who predict as a thing 
of the near future the inevitable downfall of the entire Western Civilization. 
Yet we do insist that there is no time for delay if that civilization is to be 
properly preserved. Surely then there is need for a book like the present, 
emphasizing the relation of religion, and in particular of the Catholic 
Church herself, to civilization.” No Catholic will doubt the sincerity and 
knowledge behind these words of warning. The issue will be: How best to 
carry conviction on this matter into the quarters where it is needed? 

Each of the twelve chapters deals with the integration of religion with 
some vital point of human welfare. Thus we have Religion and Social :— 
Control, Action, Peace, Progress; Religion and Modern Philosophy, and 
other similar topics. The most effective is “ Religion and the Problem of 
Suffering ”; the reason is, because to this problem, Religion has the only 


solution. 


F, 
Catholic University of America, A. WALSH. 


Washington, D.C. 


Saint Thomas and the Life of Learning (The Aquinas Lecture 1937). By 
JoHNnN F. McCormick, 8.J., Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Pp. 25. $1.00. 


A stimulating lecture on learning at a time when many are wondering 
whether our vast educational system fosters learning. Father McCormick 
shows an intimate knowledge of the works of the Angelic Doctor in delin- 
eating the humility, the calmness, the reliance on divine guidance the 
Master of the Summa displayed in his ceaseless quest for truth. 


